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Tusscee ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
—Messrs A. & 8. GATTI have the honour to announce that their Annual 
Series of PROMENADE CONCERTS will commence at the above Establish- 
ment on SATURDAY next, August 3, Full particulars will be duly announced, 
Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL CHARTER. 


TRING QUARTET COMPETITION. Adjudicator—Sir 
MICHAEL Costa.—A Prize of TEN GuINEAS is offered by the Academical 
Board for the Best Quarter for Bow Intruments; and a further Prize of 
Five Guineas forthe Seconp Best QuaRTET. The conditions of competition 
may be obtained on enclosing a stamped directed envelope to the RESIDENT 
SECRETARY, Trinity College, London, Weymouth Street, W. 





TOWN HALL, RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


HE KR SCHUBERTH begs to announce that his GRAND 

ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will tuke place at the Town Hatt, 
Ryde, on Fripay, August 9, under distiuguished patronage. Artists visiting the 
island and desirous of appearing are requested to communicate, AT ONCE, with 
Herr SCHUBERTH, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
— af time, Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. 











“IL TALISMANO.” 


BALzES celebrated Opera, “IL TALISMANO,” Folio 
Edition, with Portrait and Memoir, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of 
WALES... aes une oe ase i ph wn -_ ae veo” 
* EDITH’S PRAYER” (‘ Placida Notte”), sung by Mdme Etelka Gerster 4s, 
“THE LADY EVELINE” (‘‘ Canzone d’Evelina”), sung by Mdme Etelka 


Gerster ... ove os en ode neh vee ons coe ons oe 
“KEEP THE RING” (“ Teco il Serba”), Duet, sung by Mdme Etelka 

Gerster and Signor Campanini_... one ous eve he ae * 
“RADIANT SPLENDOURS ” (‘“ Nella dolce trepidanza”), sung by Mdme 

Etelka Gerster .. sce eae a om ans one ° see ow 
‘BENEATH A PORTAL” (‘‘ La Guerra appena”), sung by Mdille Salla ... 4s. 
“THE ROSE SONG” (‘ Candido Fiore”), sung by Signor Campanini ... 4s. 


London: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





| ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 

; 23, CHARLES STREET, MippLESEX HosprraL, Lonpoy, W. 

Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 

All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


All works produced in Italy, &e., promptly procured without extra charge. 
Ricorp1's GRAN OATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


NEW SONGS, 

Pinsutt: “WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE” (“Salve o Rosa”), sung by 
Mdlle Thalberg, 4s. ; “‘ EYES 80 BLUE,” 4s. 

Rorout: “ FIOR CHE LANGUE,” 3s.; ‘SAI PEROHE?” 3s, 6d. ; ““OANTA,” 
Ballata, 4s, ; “‘1’AMO ANCORA,” 3s. 

THALBERG: ‘SEPARATION ” (“La partenza”), sung by Mdlle Thalberg, 3s. 

Tostr: “OHE! MAMMA!”, 3s. 6d.; “LONTAN DAGLI OCOHI,” 4s.; 
“OHI TARDI ARRIVA MALE ALLOGGIA,” 3s, 6d.; “RIDE BEN 
CHI RIDE L'ULTIMO,” 3s. 

ENDELSSOHN’s ‘“‘ LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 

1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net. 


All post free for Half price. 


“CLEMENTI,” Vol. I., II., II., IV., ls. 6d. net. BAcH. 
1s. 6d, each net. 

“Danze CELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieces each volume. In four vols,, 3s. each net, 


Vol. I., IL, III., 





Just Published. 
THE PORTRAIT OF 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ETCHED BY 


HUBERT HERKOMER. 


From the Picture painted by him, and presented to the celebrated Composer by 
the Members of the German Atheneum in London in the year 1877. 


(Size of etching without margin, 19 in. by 15in. 


REMARK PROOFS... sa = cian pe wf, £12123 0 
(Of these only twenty numbered impressions have been printed). 

Artist’s Proofs FEO ee sean ee tia tet) em ae een 

Lettered Proofs ; 7 


Print impressions... waa aa ten we as on pee ow 
The two first-named states are now ready, and can be procured of 
GOUPIL & CO., 25, Bediord Street, Covent Garden; 


and 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, Regent Street ; 


Where Subscribers’ Names are also received for the Lettered Proofs and Print 
Impressions. 


TT CT lye: ‘ 
Che Cheatre: 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
The Number for July 24, contains :— 


June 1, 1878. 





At the Office of THE THEATRE, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
the Alexandra Palace and at Brighton and Southport. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wrrorp 
Mor@an’s popular Ballad, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at 
Hastings, during the week commencing July 29. 
NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
“OOM’ ERA BELLA” (‘FAIR WAS MY LADY”). The English 





words by Marra X. HAYES... ne. ea “a nes pe ... Price 4s. 
“LA NUIT BUR LE LAO” (“INTORNO AL LAGO”). Sung by 

Mdlle CaRLoTTa BADIA aoe oe tes pe ae on pees a 
‘LEAVES OF AUTUMN.” Words by N.L. Ferre... ‘a » 48 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 
ening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Ooncert 
(by Miss Percy), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 








BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, to be addressed to 





Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


In London In the Provinces. eS 
In Paris. In Berlin. 
In Milan and Rome. In America. 
En Passant. Theatrical Enterprise. 
‘* Save me from my Friends.” Haydn’s First Opera. 
Coriolanus. &e., &e., &e. 

Published every Wednesday. 

PRICE 3D. 
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TEW SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F. Von Lesen. London: Duncan 

Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Baia DUETS by HENRY SMART. 
THE CURFEW BELL (for Soprano and Mezzo) pT ‘iy | 
WHEN SPRING RETURNS is ro ci jad nix as 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

NEW SONGS by HENRY SMART. 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. Enocnu ... 4s. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON pe sh ae 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marra X, HAYES ... Pee ae say a  € 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. os saa 

London: Dun NCAN | DAVISON & 0o., 244, Rege nt Street, W. 
MINNIE HAUK. 
(INCONTRO” (Valse), by Anprrr, sung by Madlle 


4 Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of // Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is ut wae: acid 4s,, by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





WILFORD MORGAN'S POPULAR SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... 4g 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lzuoyp 4a. 
‘‘ HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFORD MoRGAN _... 4s. 
‘LITTLE BIRDIE SING 0 ME.” Sung by Miss Epitn WYnne... 4s. 
**COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. nchamatanig Monaax.. 4s, 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI ; ve ao a 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Fout 4s, 
«ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis Toomas 4s, 
“ A MOTHER’S LOVE” 4s, 


“PELL ME, AMI FAIR?” 2.2 we CE aa 
London: DuNcAN Davison & 00., 244, ome Street, w. 





Just Published. 


“ON THE SEA.” 


For the Pianoforte. 
By DESMOND L. RYAN. 
Price 3s. 








Re ORDI (“ Memories’ "), Romanza. ? arole del Signor London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. London: DuNCAN a - : ae iz ili tchcic !ntein acacia sin 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. “A DREAM WISH.” 
waa - DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A 
y n] oa ‘ mT. - ‘ z - A, . . 
JURE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and Barnes. Music by M. Bera@son. Sung with distinguished success 
Tenor. The poetry by MoorE. The Music by Henry Baker, Price 4s. | at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
L yndon: Du ncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0” eee: to paige FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”) _ ... we 28, Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 2s, Concerts. Poetry by SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 
A NGELS’ FOOD, Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
i a bo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scuira. Price 4s, 
Le ndon: Du INCAN D AVISON & 0o., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE ‘PIANOFORTE. 
No. 


8. 

1, STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately)... 8 0 
*2, STUDY IN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) 3 0 
3. STUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands _together and 

alternately) 
STU DY IN D MAJOR (for tremo! 0) bbs 
STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) . 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for cross sing the han: is) 
STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets) 
STU 
STU 


DY IN - MINOR (for fluency, 
DY IN MAJOR (for octaves) E 
uae Malle Marie Krebs at her reel itals, 


and ‘to. ua 





SD DIR sn 


alize the fingers)... 


London: DUNCAN Davison & Co., 


, Just Publ ished. 
YONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypn’s Trio in G. 
_Trar iscribe 1 fe ir the Pianoforte by Mdme Ovury. Price 4s. London 
* » 244, Re gent Street, W. 


? Just Published. 
D'AMOUR.” Morceau. Pour le Piano, Par 
®, TAYLOR, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


244, Regent Street, W, 





A ROSE 
4 W. 
8tr et, W. 


5 Just Published. 
N*ve National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S 
Word s and Music by SucHET CHAMPION. Price 4s, 


AWAKE.” 
London: Duncan 
vn & Co. , 244, Re gent Street, t, W. 

“WHEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
“SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T. J. Provr. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street 


CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 

7REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 
: pyts: 10, BB get - ge gee Marie Kreps, at her 

ecital a James’s Hall, are publishe rice 3s. ez by 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. : . oe Davison 

“Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.” —Brighton Gazette, 

* The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 

her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
e@ only encore of the recital.”— 





London: i # 


r — ty and evenness of the octaves elicited the 
y Guardian, 














Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
- me on ., M ACDONALD'’S LAMENT” and “ a 8 = AND 














4s, 
= HU NIINGTOW E R’ a ae eee eee coe ooo coo 48. 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ GRAIGIE LEA” ... aa nt. oe ae Oe 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” we one ooo eco ae 5 
“THERE'S NAR LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” i os 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Btreet, w. 

{ TAI 1 T y 
I" [ AL | AN SONGS BY G, MURATORLI. 
‘“*PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” hic di F. Rizzelli) 4s, 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” ... sie +» (Metastasio) 4s. 
‘“‘IL MESSAGIO DEI I SOSPIRI” . (V. Meini) 4s. 
“ TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, ‘e Tenori. 

“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 
Just Published. 
66 ” 
HER VOICE. 
Tur Porrry sy A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Music by 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No.1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” 4s. 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS ” ” , wis 4s. 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS air 4s. 
The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 

VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 
No.1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” tae ae 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” .... | ewe Be 
3. ‘FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 4s. 
4. “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” 4s. 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performances of last week offered an uncommon variety of 
attractions. The second representation of Semiramide, although 
it occurred on what is conventionally styled an “ off-night,” drew 
even a larger audience than the first. Despite the indisposition 
of M. Maurel, which necessitated the omission of the larger part 
of Assur’s music—including the fine duet in which Semiramide 
and her confederate in crime upbraid each other, the entire scene 
before the tomb of Ninus, &c.—an equal degree of interest was 
excited, so great the desire to see Mdme Adelina Patti as the 
haughty and imperious Assyrian Queen. The verdict was 
precisely as before—unanimousin her favour. It had for some 
time been the ardent desire of opera-goers to be allowed an 
opportunity of judging their favourite singer in some new part, 
and now this opportunity was afforded them. Perhaps Semira- 
‘mide, which they had been accustomed to associate for long years 
with a robust frame and commanding figure, would have been the 
last character in their minds ; the success, therefore, was in pro- 
portion to its unexpectedness, and being a surprise, all the more 
eagerly appreciated. That Mdme Patti, in adding this essentially 
Rossinian opera to her already varied and extensive repertory has 
earned fresh laurels cannot admit of a doubt. The applause of 
the audience (among whom were the Prince and Princess of 
Wales) was hearty and unremitting. The great vocal triumphs 
of the evening were the cavatina, “Bel raggio lusinghier,” 
and the two duets with Arsace—‘Serbami ognor si fido” and 
“Ebbene a te ferisci.” The cavatina is profusely embellished by 
Mdme Patti with extraneous passages and cadenzas; but as all 
the changes and fioriture were composed expressly for her by the 
master himself, the use of them cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than legitimate. In the duets Mdme Patti is admirably supported 
by Mdme Sealchi, whose fine contralto suits the music of the 
young warrior, Arsace, to a nicety, and who, it need scarcely be 
added, possesses a thorough command over florid vocalization. 
The famous ensemble, “Giorno d’orrore,” upon which Rossini has 
lavished such a wealth of melody that what some call its “ dramatic 
inappropriateness ” is altogether overlooked, was given by the two 
ladies in perfection, and, as on the former occasion, rapturously 
encored. The brilliant overture was similarly honoured ; and, 
indeed, the performance generally, under the direction of Signor 
Bevignani, but for the inevitable omission of so much of Assur’s 
part, was extremely effective. 

It seems now that an annual performance of Hamlet is a sine 
qua non, Of this no subscriber need complain when there is within 
call so charming and sympathetic an Ophelia as Mdlle Emma 
Albani. It was in 1873, the second year of her engagement at 
Covent Garden, that Mdlle Albani first attempted a part which 
had been associated from the beginning, both in Paris, where the 
generally accredited masterpiece of M. Ambroise Thomas was first 
produced (March, 1868), and in London, with Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. This earliest essay was entirely successful, though there 
was still something more to do to perfect it. Mdlle Albani was 
not the artist, as she has repeatedly shown, to feel entirely content 
with a new endeavour, and with that instinctive desire to excel 
which has always distinguished her, she gave further attention to 
the study of the part. She who was destined to satisfy even 
staunch Wagnerians, in such characters as Elsa and Elizabeth, 
could find no great difficulty in conquering the less subtle, less 
trying, more simple and ingenuous Ophelia. In 1874 (when M. 
Faure, the Paris original, was again her Hamlet) she presented us 
with such an Ophelia as offered few points to criticize, and two 
years later with a delineation of Shakspere’s innocent, unhappy 
maiden leaving absolutely none. As such it was recognized and 
welcomed the other night, when the single stereotyped perform- 
ance of Hamlet was held, with Signor Cotogni in the character of 
the Danish Prince—to which, by the way, we were first introduced 
in London by Mr Santley (1869, the year of the “ Coalition,” with 
Nilsson as Ophelia). In the earlier scenes, as previously, Mdlle 
Albani’s Ophelia was marked by those characteristics of reserve 
which cannot be separated from the idea entertained of the 
gentle daughter of Polonius. She has moments of passion, never- 
theless, however artfully subdued. As examples may be cited, the 
interview with Hamlet, and more particularly the scene where, 
expecting that Hamlet, who has been hovering about her, will 
approach and console her with some words of love, finding her 
hopes dissipated by his abrupt exit, she throws away the book she 





has been reading and bursts forth into the impressive soliloquy 
upon the fickleness of man—* Ahi! quando d’amor, &c.” Both 
showed genuine feeling, but the last imparted such true and heart- 
felt intensity to the despair of the bewildered maiden, that the 
audience, fairly roused, gave expression to their approval in loud 
and long continued applause. The final scene—that of Ophelia’s 
mental derangement and unwitting suicide, for which the medita- 
tive composer has furnished music at once plaintive and in keeping, 
was, as it always must be, the culminating point. The idea of 
Ophelia going down to her watery grave from the midst of a bevy 
of festive dancers, actively engaged, appears singular enough ; but 
the French librettists so willed it; and no doubt the French com- 
poser found it to his interest to accept the suggestion. We all 
know, however, that M. Thomas has treated the situation with the 
best effect. The dance-music (the “Féte du Printemps”) is 
decidedly pretty ; and the introduction of the address to the Siren, 
“ Bella e bionda,” wedded to one of the most exquisite of Swedish 
melodies (‘‘Necken”), afterwards heard in gradually receding 
choral refrain, as the body of the listless Ophelia floats slowly 
down the stream, is remarkably happy, and the more so as M. 
Thomas has adhered to the harmonious arrangement of Lindblad, 
the most popular of Swedish vocal composers, adding nothing 
particular of hisown. In this scene Mdlle Albani was fairly irre- 
proachable. But into further details it is unnecessary to enter. 
Signor Cotogni’s Hamlet is what it has been from 1870, when he 
first undertook the part—full of thought and earnestness, his most 
impressive and effective scene being that with Gertrude, the Queen, 
a character we have seen played by such artists as Tietjens and 

Rosa Csillag, to say nothing of Sinico and D’Angeri, but which is 
now confided to Mdlle Mantelli. Of course, he was greatly ap- 

plauded for his spirited drinking-song, “ La vita é breve,” which, 

however, is justas much out of place from the lips of the contempla- 

tive Hamlet as the setting of the garbled soliloquy, “ Essere o no” 

(“To be or not to be”), is, from no matter what point of view 

considered, absurd. The ghost of Hamlet’s father found a con- 

genial representative in Signor Capponi, whose deep bass voice 

gave weight to the sepulchral utterances of that supernatural 

personage. Signor Ordinas took the part of King Claudius, 

Signor Sabater that of Laertes. On the whole the performance 

under Signor Bevignani (and the music of M. Thomas is by no 

means over easy) was a good one. 

The Huguenots has been repeated, with Mdlle Cepeda, who is 
gradually winning more and more acceptance, as Valentine ; and 
the following two nights were devoted to “benefits.” For the 
benefit of Mdme Adelina Patti the opera selected was La Son- 
nambula, in which she had not been heard for six years, That 
the house was crammed may readily be imagined, Amina having 
been the character which first introduced the young phenomenon 
to an English public—May 14, 1861. To see her in it once again, 
acting with the same natural grace, and singing with all the 
buoyancy of yore, was a genuine treat to connoisseurs. The 
performance, from one end to the other, was received with 
enthusiasm so emphatic as to relieve us from all necessity of 
entering into particulars that have so frequently been dwelt upon. 
We merely add that Signor Nicolini was an impassioned Elvino, 
and Sig. Carbone a very gentlemanly Count. Enough that the 
evening represented a triumph artistically won and cheerfully 
awarded by the entire house. As for bouquets and other floral 
manifestations, what do they signify to Mdme Patti? Nothing 
at all, inasmuch as she stands in no need of them. For the 
“benefit” of Mdlle Albani there was what the French term a 
“ representation coupée,’ comprising the second act of Rigoletto, 
with “Caro nome,” the last act of Zucia, with the scene of the 
madness, and the last act of Za Traviata, with that of the death. 
In the first and second of these operas the accomplished young 
Canadian has for some time made her mark. In the last, we 
confess, we have no particular desire to greet her. Her peculiar 
artistic nature is hardly fitted for such a medium of demonstration. 
At the same time, as might have been expected, Mdlle Albani was 
called before the curtain after each successive act, and loaded with 
bouquets. The programme was varied by a short ballet divertisse- 
ment, in which the new dancer, Mdlle Zucchi, who has become 
quite a favourite, obtained the most cordial applause. The season 
came to an end on Saturday night with what may fairly be 
recorded as the finest performance of Verdi's magnificent Aida 
up to this time witnessed in London, The leading parts were 
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distributed as on former occasions—Aida, Mdme Patti ; Amneris, 
Mdme Scalchi ; Amonasro, Signor Graziani ; and Radames, 
Signor Nicolini; Signor Bevignani conducting. The house was 
the fullest of the season. At the end of the opera the National 
Anthem was sung by the chorus, Mdme Patti, Mdme Scalchi, 
and Signor Nicolini adding their voices to the rest, the orchestra 
playing its part with no less vigour and goodwill. As we have 
spoken of every incident connected with Mr Gye’s 32d season from 
the outset, recapitulation is uncalled for. He has given altogether 
27 operas, and has adhered to his promise of bringing forward at 
least two of the novelties specified in his prospectus. These were 
M. Victor Massé’s Paw et Virginie and M. Flotow’s Alma, the 
success of the former, such as it was, being attributable almost 
exclusively to Mdlle Albani’s prepossessing assumption of Virginie, 
while the comparative non-success of the latter can only be traced 
to absolute want of interest, musically and dramatically, in the 
work itself, than which a feebler has rarely been presented to us 
under the shield of a name like that of the composer of Martha. 
With the exception of Mdlles D’Angeri and Bianchi, all the estab- 
lished favourites engaged last year re-appeared—added to which, 
in Mdlle Cepeda, Mr Gye has introduced a new comer from whom 
in a certain walk of lyric drama great things may reasonably be 
expected. The operas for the most part have been given with 
commendable efficiency, for which no little praise is due to the 
zeal and ability of the conductors, Signors Vianesi and Bevignani 
—not forgetting the indefatigable stage manager, Signor 
Tagliafico, 
— 


ENGLISH MUSIC AT THE TROCADERO, 
(From the “Standard,” July 23.) 


Somewhat confusing accounts have reached us from various sources, 
English and French, of the series of concerts devoted exclusively to 
English music, which have just come to a conclusion in that com- 
partment of the Paris Exhibition building known as the Salle des 
Fétes. What, it may in the first place be asked, is English music ? 
Are the Italian operas, composed by that brilliant Irishman, the late 
Michael William Balfe, English? Is the pianoforte music composed 
at Moscow, under German inspiration for Russian performers, by 
our compatriot, John Field, English? If, however, the nationality 
of a musical work is to be determined by that of its composer—if in 
these matters ‘‘ the flag covers the merchandise ”—we can no longer 
regard as English a large number of very beautiful English ballads 
—ballads, that is to say, set in English style to English words— 
for which we have to thank Sir Julius Benedict and other foreign 
composers long domiciled ian England. This would be matter for 
regret. To every eminent foreign musician who does us the honour 
to settle among us, even though in doing so he may be guided solely 
by a regard for his own interest, we owe a debt of gratitude. He 
‘‘might,” in the words of the popular lyrical dramatist, as to whose 
nationality there can, fortunately, be no mistake, ‘‘have been a 

‘ooshan, a Spaniard, or a Prooshan ;” but in spite of temptations 
to belong to other—-in some respect more favoured—lands, he has 
deliberately preferred to become an Englishman. This, to quote 
once more from the author of the Pinafore, is “ greatly to his credit,” 
and if our composers of German and Italian origin choose to consider 
themselves Englishmen, the English, as a nation, will be only too 
ready to claim them as fellow-countrymen. On the whole, however, 
it was doubtless advisable to include no composition of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s, or of Sir Michael Costa’s, or of Sig. Randegger’s, in the 
programmes drawn up for the concerts of English music specially 
so-called. The German and Italian names would have puzzled the 
French ; and, whether truly or not, they might at least have argued 
with plausibility that several of the composers designated as English 
were only English from the mere accident of having lived in England 
and written music primarily for the use of Englishmen. The 
organiser, too, of the English concerts did quite right in ignoring 
Handel. The French are well aware that Handel was no English- 
man. He is chiefly known in France by his supposed connection 
with the air of ‘‘ God save the King,” which the French believe him 
to have borrowed and ‘‘adapted” from an anthem or canticle 
attributed (without reason) to Lulli—who, by the way, was no more 
French than was Handel English. The French are also thoroughly 
convinced that Handel composed all his oratorios to original English 
words, and Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in his agreeable Memoirs, has 
related how in the programme of a French concert of sacred music 
he found ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” described as having 
been ‘* composed by Handel to words by Milton.” 

in regard to our popular instrumental musicians the same prin- 





ciple was wisely observed which had been so fully acted upon in the 
case of composers. A very large proportion of the leading pianists 
and violinists heard at our London concert rooms are of foreign, and, 
for the most part, of German origin. Of sending mere visitors, 
however constant, to represent us, there could, of course, be no 
question ; nor would it have been reasonable to call upon a foreign 
musician established in our midst, such as Mr Charles Hallé, to 
appear at the Salle des Fétes in the character of an English pianist, 
London has known Mr Hallé for a great number of years. But his 
name and reputation must also be familiar enough to a great 
number of Frenchmen. Some veteran Parisian connoisseurs have 
surely not forgotten the promising German pianist, who with a mul- 
titude of other pianists was performing at Paris in the year 1840. 
They must have numbered at least sixteen, for Heine in one of his 
letters of that date to the Augsberg Gazette, compared four of them, 
with Liszt and Thalberg at their head, to the greater, and the 
twelve remaining ones to the lesser, Hebrew prophets. ‘“‘ Herr 
Hallé,” as he then called himself, was but a young man at the time, 
and the wittiest of poets and most poetical of wits likened him, 
for some not very evident reason, to Jonah, adding to this com- 
parison the expression of a friendly wish that he might ‘‘never be 
swallowed by a whale.” Unless England, which adopts and retains 
all visitors of high artistic merit who venture to its coasts, be looked 
upon as a whale, Heine’s aspiration on behalf of the rising young 
pianist of the year 1840 may be said not to have been uttered in 
vain. But these “‘ Parisian Letters” of Heine, which cannot but 
be largely read in France, make widely known the fact that the Mr 
Charles Hallé of the present day is not an Englishman; and any 
attempt to pass him off as one would doubtless have been dis- 
countenanced by the Ethnographic Congress, assembled in close 
proximity to the very hall in which the English concerts have taken 
place. Mr Sainton, again, has been living as long as any one can 
remember in England ; but it would have been ridiculous to send to 
Paris, in the character of an English musician, an able violinist 
whose name would at once have betrayed his true nationality, and 
who, besides having been educated in France, gives from time 
to time concerts in various parts of that country. ‘The fact is that 
England, while possessing hundreds of intelligent, well-taught 
musicians, cannot name one of her living sons who in France, Ger- 
many, or Italy, would be deemed worthy a really high place among 
the great solo performers of European fame. 

In the absence, however, of sons, England has fortunately a 
daughter who, not in England alone, but ies in France, and above 
all in Germany, has obtained the very highest honours as an execu- 
tive artist. Years ago Mdme Arabella Goddard, then little more 
than a child, made a tour in Germany, of which the success is not 
only remembered, but has been formally recorded and warmly 
dwelt upon by one of the first of German critics, the late Louis 
Rellstab. Our English pianist not only pleased but astonished 
the Germans by playing to them with characteristic perfection one of 
the later sonatas of Beethoven (B flat—Op. 106) known to present 
difficulties all but insurmountable. It was only last year that 
Mdme Arabella Goddard gave, with remarkable success, a series 
of pianoforte concerts or ‘‘recitals” at Paris ; and though it is not 
by any means necessary that an English reputation in connection 
with music should, to possess value, bear the stamp of French and 
of German approval, it is important all the same to remember that 
Madame Arabella Goddard enjoys a reputation which may be fairly 
called European. In matters of art it is very difficult to prove any- 
thing. After one person has asserted that a performer plays intelli- 
gently and with true expression, it is open to any one else to reply 
that this same performer has no expression and is singularly wanting 
in intelligence. But in the absence of a court of final appeal to 
decide absolutely in affairs of taste, it is easy enough to determine 
questions of popularity and of fame in the wide sense of the 
word, With regard to the artistic merits of Mdme Arabella 
Goddard, as compared with Madme Schumann, or with Herr 
von Biilow, or with Anton Rubinstein, musical doctors 
must be allowed to dispute until they and all who listen to 
them are tired. Meanwhile, everyone who watches the ordinary 
occurrences of the day in England knows well enough that 
among the most esteemed of our pianists and of our instrumental 
soloists generally is Mdme Arabella Goddard ; while all who have 
paid some little attention to musical events abroad know that this 
charming artist (apart from her American, Australian, Chinese, 
Indian, and Javanese experiences, which need not be counted), 
has, at different periods of her career, made a very favourable 
impression in various European capitals before audiences who are 
not accustomed to bestow applause on performers of any but the 
highest excellence. Mr Arthur Sullivan, then, as director of the 
— concerts, could not have done better than secure the services 
of Mdme Arabella Goddard as our best English executant ; nor 
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could Mdme Arabella Goddard have done better than present, as a 
specimen of the best work yet done by an English composer, the 
splendid concerto in F minor by Sterndale Bennett. The programmes 
comprised, as a matter of course, selections from the works of 
Macfarren, Sullivan, Wesley, Balfe, Wallace, and of Mr Henry 
Leslie himself, whose admirable choir, as we already know, have con- 
tributed much to the success of these truly national entertainments. 
Art acquires more and more every day a cosmopolitan character, 
and before long the words “national music” will probably have no 
meaning except as suggesting old ballads or old dances. If, how- 
ever, it was absolutely necessary to give a concert of English music, 
Mr Leslie may be congratulated on having succeeded in organising 


precisely what had been expected from him. 
—_—o—— 


What is left of a Pompeian Tenor. 





ManaGeEr.—Sir, what are your terms ? 
Hatr Tenor.—Sir, I will take half terms. 
ompeit, 

A curious item of operatic intelligence reaches us from Naples. 
An energetic impresario, named Luigni, has announced that, after 
a lapse of one thousand eight hundred years, the theatre of the city 
of Pompeii will be shortly opened. The inaugural entertainment 
will be La Figlia del Reggimento ; and the manager, while respect- 
fully soliciting a continuance of the favours bestowed in old times 
on his predecessor, Marcus Quintus Martius, hastens to assure the 
public of his determination to make every effort to equal the rare 
qualities displayed by the aforesaid Quintus in the first century of 
our era. In this singular proclamation there may be a considerable 
infusion of that burlesque spirit which is as strong among the 
Italians now as it was in‘the days of Boccaccio, and in times far 
anterior to those of the ‘‘Decameron.” The French are a witty 
people ; the English when they are not grumbling can be boiste- 
rously jovial ; the Spaniards are gravely, and the Americans 
sardonically humorous ; but the Italians are essentially and tradi- 
tionally a comical peo le, delighting in every species of racy 
merriment, graceful buffoonery, audacious parody, and ingenious 
practical joking. Thus Signor Luigni, of the Teatro Reale, Pompeii, 
may, to a certain extent, be making fun of his patrons. Strollin 
dramatic and operatic companies, and open-air theatres, of whic 
the auditorium is often a green hillside conveniently sloping to a 
grassy stage, and the actor's tiring-room the nearest vineyard or 
olive-grove, have always been common in Italy, especially in 
summer, when the heat renders the ordinary temples of the drama 
absolutely unbearable, These a/ fresco performances, especially the 
lyrical ones, are often the drollest entertainments imaginable. 
Opera seria and opera buffa are attempted with equal intrepidity by 
the troupe, Thus it is not very unusual to meet with a Lucrezia 
Borgia past fifty years of age, with one eye, and no voice to speak 
of, while the gallant and comely Gennaro is a red-nosed veteran 
with a wooden leg, and the sprightly Maffio Orsini is a portly 
matron, and the mother of the prima ballerina. These little short- 
comings fail to trouble the audience in the slightest degree. They 
have paid their money—from twopence-halfpenny in the gallery to 
sixpence in the stalls—to be amused ; they know the music of all 
the operas by heart ; and there is often as much and at least as 
good singing before as behind the curtain, which, in an opensair 






theatre, is merely a cheerfully conventional fiction. It would con- 
sequently not surprise us to learn that the energetic Signor Luigni 
has at most received permission from the police to give a few per- 
formances in the cool of the evening in one of the ruined theatres of 
Pompeii ; and that La Figlia del Reggimento is mainly intended to 
divert the foreign sightseers who flock to the wondrous disentombed 
city, to the very existence of which the majority of the Neapolitan 
populace are completely indifferent, simply for the reason that a 
money payment is, except on Sundays, exacted at the turnstiles 
with which the Municipality of Naples have discreetly hedged the 
place round. Pompeii has become as much an exhibition as the 
Crystal Palace, and is to be seen for a couple of lire a head, guides 
included, just as the Falls of Montmorency, in Canada, are ‘‘on 
view ” for a quarter of a dollar. 

The remains of two theatres exist in Pompeii; but it is scarcely, 
we should say, in the Great or Tragic Theatre, discovered in 1764, 
that Signor Luigni is about to enmlate the managerial triumphs of 
the mythical Marcus Quintus Martius. The seats of the Great 
Theatre are cut in the declivity of a hill of tufa, and over the 
rag entrance was an inscription stating that the structure had 

een erected by two gentlemen named Holco Rufus and Celeberrimus. 
It is semi-circular and open to the air, the seats facing south and 
commanding a fine view. The elevated position of the building 
above the general level of the city, and the great altitude of the 
outer wall, appear to have preserved it, to a considerable extent, 
from the overwhelming disaster which overtook the erections in the 
plain. The upper part of the theatre was not buried beneath the 
red-hot showers of scori@, and even the stage was covered with so 
slight a deposit of ashes as to encourage the belief that, subsequent 
to the eruption, Marcus Quintus Martius, supposing that both the 
Pompeian theatres were under his direction, was enabled to remove 
all the scenic decorations, the stage appliances, the principal statues 
and the bronze altar and marble stalls of the orchestra. It is certain 
that vestiges of such articles were found when the theatre was 
excavated in 1764; but the interior, although wholly empty, is still 
in an almost perfect condition. Many of the seats in the cavea 
retain their numbers ; and, allowing a space of about one foot three 
inches to each spectator, it has been calculated that the Great 
Theatre at Pompeii would seat five thousand persons. It was the 
Old Drury of the beautiful watering place; but the Small Theatre 
or Odeon of Pompeii is of much more modest dimensions, It was 
reached by a covered portico extending from the east end of the 
orchestra of the larger establishment, and is supposed to have been 
mainly used for musical performances, An extant inscription 
records that it was built by contract, a circumstance which may 
explain its general architectural inferiority to its bigger brother, 
It appears, moreover, to have been a theatrum tectum, or per- 
manently roofed structure, and was probably used in wet 
weather, and in the winter. Nocturnal performances are also 
assumed to have been held in the Odeon, since traces have 
been discovered of Heroulean figures in a kneeling posture, and 
supposed to have held lamps in their hands. The orchestra was 
paved in various coloured marbles, the gift of a Herodes Atticus in 
a small way, named Osculatius Venus. This theatre is computed to 
have held about fifteen hundred spectators, and it is in its antique 
area, probably, that the rataplan of the fascinating Daughter of the 
Regiment is about to be heard. Let it not, however, be thought 
that the adaptation of an ancient Roman theatre to modern uses is 
wholly unprecedented. The Coliseum at Rome has been, it is true, 
for a long time past incapable of serving any other purposes save 
those of , Senne stared and wondered at, and the Theatre of Marcellus 
is cut up into a labyrinth of mean shops and low lodging-houses ; 
but at Verona, in the Dominio Veneto, there exists in a wonderfully 
valid state a Roman amphitheatre which will hold thirty thousand 
spectators. Herein Fs rae fétes and concerts are frequently held, 
or the wandering Henglers and Franconis of the Peninsula are 

ermitted to utilise a portion of the arena for equestrian circuses, 

here is likewise at Arles, in Provence, the shell of a stately amphi- 
theatre able to accommodate seventy-five thousand sightseers ; and 
at Nismes there is a much more perfect one, the famous Arénes, 
with seats for seventeen thousand. The place is frequently used for 
a very barbarous public entertainment, of which the people of 
Nismes are immoderately fond, called ‘‘La Ferrade”—a clumsy 
imitation of the Spanish Herradura—which consists in goading and 
teasing well-nigh to madness a number of poor little wild bulls from 
La Camargue, prior to the unfortunate animals being branded with 
hot irons. A bull which has gone through the ordeal of La Ferrade 
without flinching is supposed to be fit for fighting purposes. 

Antiquarians have noticed as an extraordinary fact that, although 
the wall of the Great Theatre at Pompeii was never completely 
buried, and has never ceased to project to a considerable height 
above the mass of hardened ashes known in the middle ages as the 
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Campus Pompeius, the buried city should have remained ignored 
and undiscovered until the middle of the eighteenth century. Almost 
as incredible is the circumstance that the great engineer Dominico 
Fantana, when employed in 1592 by the Count of Sarno to construct 
an aqueduct for the conveyance of the waters of the Sarno to Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, should have pierced a channel right under Pompeii, 
undermining the Forum and the Three Temples, and sinking air- 
shafts over more than a mile of its surface, without taking the 
slightest notice of the innumerable substructures of ancient masonry 
which must have impeded the progress of his work. Had such an 
undertaking been carried out prior to the Renaissance, the indiffer- 
ence of the engineer would have been comprehensible ; but archzo- 
logy was beginning to assume the proportions of a science in Italy, 
and the history and antiquities in particular of the Roman Catacombs 
were attracting general attention, precisely at the period when the 
Count of Sarno’s architect was sinking his shafts and driving his 
subterraneans, To dramatic antiquaries that projection above the 
surface of the grey old wall of the Great Theatre at Pompeii will 
bear a very different signification. It will be as the single word 
‘‘Deorum,” glimmering in all but obliterated ink on a well-scraped 
parchment on which some medieval friar had transcribed a homily 
of St Augustine, presented itself to the eyes of that indefatigable 
hunter of palimpsests, Cardinal Mai, and led him to conjecture. that 
a classical manuscript lay perdu beneath. He was right. Below the 
black-letter homily was a priceless fragment of Cicero. Even so 
that hoary wall in the Campus Pompeius not only seemed mutely to 
point to the temples of the drama which lay beneath, but it was 
eloquently symbolical of the fact that in Italy the drama has never 
died. Lelio, in his ‘‘ Storia del Teatro Italiano,” minutely tracing 
the transmission of the traditions of the old Roman mimes and 
buffoons to the Zanni and Arlechini of his own age, and showing to 
what a very slight extent those traditions had been impinged upon 
by the efflux of time, conclusively proved that, although, during 
what are termed the Dark Ages, the theatres and amphitheatres of 
the Peninsula were altogether annihilated by the barbarian invaders 
or converted into fortresses, the drama was still continuously kept 
alive by troops of wandering pantomimists and players of interludes, 
who traversed the country from the Alps to the Adriatic, and whose 
rude performances were welcome, not only to the peasantry, but to 
Goth and Visigoth, Hun and Ostrogoth alike, in their camps. It 
might shock the self-complacency of some modern tragedians were 
they told that Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine were the 
andparents of the entire stage as we have it; but such is the 
iteral fact. Harlequin and his crew were the only exponents of 
the dramatic art left by the collapse of the Roman Empire. They 
needed no scenery, no orchestra beyond a pipe and a tabor, no 
costumes except a few parti-coloured tatters and a dab or two of 
red ochre and white chalk, no proscenium but a tield, no audito- 
rium but a hillside. And, when civilisation regained its own once 
more, from the rude elements of dramatic form which had been 
cherished by those true conservatives the mountebanks and the 
mimes, the refined, picturesque, and varied edifice of the modern 
drama was slowly and laboriously constructel. Be it ‘‘ Punch,” 
or be it a medieval miracle play ; be it a Christmas pantomime or 
a five act tragedy, a high-class comedy or a Pierrot piece of funam- 
bulism, the strollers of the Dark Ages have been equally and 
universally our exemplars and our benefactors, The drama in every 
country in the world owes everything to that Italy which received 
its Thespian initiative from Greece ; and it is really a most refresh- 
ing return to first principles to hear of the proximate performance 
of Donizetti's charming opera in a theatre at Pompeii, eighteen 
hundred years old,—Daily Telegraph. 
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Polkatw at the Trocadero. 


In Paris there are two places where the music-loving of the mass 
can go and hear good music performed by good musicians ; one is 
the Cirque d’Hiver, the other is the Chatelet ; one is directed by 
M. Pasdeloup, the other bows to the bdton of M. Colonne. These 
are the only two, and at neither has a piece of English music ever 
yet figured inthe programme. Will the event of this afternoon break 
the spell? I venture to hope so. If not, what will? At the very 
shortest notice and at a great risk Messrs A. Sullivan and H. Leslie 
undertook to give three concerts at the Exhibition now going on in 
the French capital. Thanks be to Messrs Sullivan and H. Leslie, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales lends the ma‘erial aid of his name and 
presence ; he comes over from London expressly for the occasion ; 
noblesse oblige ; and thanks be to H.R.H. In response to the call 
made upon them, Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke, the Misses Robertson, 
Miss Le Fonblanque, Mr Maas, Mr Wadmore, and Mr Barton 
McGuckin, rally to the Trocadéro; Arabella Goddard is only too 
glad to give her services for the honour of old England ; the Leslie 
Choir, too, comes ; thanks to them all. So the first concert (con- 
sisting exclusively of English music), took place just now. The 
prices of admission were almost tripled, and no programmes were 
posted up, but the simple announcement of “British musical art” 
sufficed to draw a large crowd to the Trocadéro. The contents of 
the programme may be conveniently divided into vocal songs, 
madrigals and part-songs, choral pieces, orchestral ones, and the 
Sterndale Bennett F minor Concerto. The French official orchestra 
was engaged for the occasion, and too much praise cannot be given 
to its members for the thorough conscientiousness with which they 
—— and the musicianly interest which they took in their task ; 
nut music is in spite of all without nationality. The concert was 
worthily opened by Macfarren’s overture, Chery Chase ; this was 
followed by ‘‘Come if you dare,” fierily declaimed by Mr Barton 
McGuckin ; and this by ‘‘ Vorrei parlar” (Falstaf’), trio, in which 
sang Miss Le Fonblanque and the Misses Robertson ; and this by a 
work before which we must reverently pause—the F minor Concerto 
of W. Sterndale Bennett. Upon contemplating this immortal pro- 
duction we are put in mind of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Break, Break, Break [? 
‘*Oh, for the touch of a vanished band” —of that kindly, genial hand 
—that mysterious vehicle of a soul brimming over with living 
loveliness—that hand by whose agency the tender grace of a 
day (now dead) was shed into our poor souls as the light of star is 
shed ; and to think that all that manly beauty is mildewing ina few 
pen feet of earth beneath Westminster Abbey! But no—life is 
all wonderful, and to attempt to make ordinary laws for it is 
idiotic. Sterndale Bennett lives and is deathless; we can’t 
help feeling it. However, to return to our concert —Frenchmen 
were surprised,—surprised at our English composer, surprised at 
Arabella Goddard, surprised and delighted. And no wonder, 
Arabella Goddard, when she plays Bennett’s concerto, is conscious 
of the memory of one with whom she was knit in the closest bonds 
of artistic sympathy, watching over her, and the result is that the 
refined poetry, the unaffected sentiment, and the vigorous life of her 
playing is enhanced to a superlative degree. Her success this 
afternoon was great and merited, while the French orchestra, though 
they had played Sterndale Bennett and heard Arabella Goddard 
but at one rehearsal on the occasion in question, were enthusi- 
astically delighted, and the respect we feel for them as artists is not 
a little heightened thereby, A scene from ‘‘ Bethany” (in which 
Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke had an opportunity of displaying her 
splendid contralto voice in that quiet and yet wonderfully original 
manner which belongs to her), onl ‘Refrain thy voice from weeping,” 
exceedingly well sung by Mr Joseph Maas, were received with 
marked favour by the audience, and the composer, as well as the ex- 
ag a of his music, were compelled to bow their acknowledgments. 

Mr Leslie’s choir achieved great success in Barnby’s ‘‘Slumber 
Song,” and was encored in ‘‘ My gentle maiden,” by an old English 
composer, whose name, I’m ashamed to say, I forget at the present 
moment. Miss Le Fonblanque, Miss Robertson, and Miss F, Robert- 
son again had opportunity to exhibit their various talent, and Mr 
Wadmore did good service, while the sympathetic and earnest 
voice of Mr Barton McGuckin (though this young singer seemed a 
little nervous) pleased everybody. In fine, ‘God save the Queen” 
was sung by ‘‘tuéti,” and the first English national concert ever 
ae on foreign soil came to an end, the pioneer, let us hope, of 
urther progress in the noblest art to which the happiness of men 
can devote them, Potkaw. 

Paris, July 13. 








M. Victor Mahillon, manufacturer of musical itistrtiments at 
Brussels, has been elected honorary member of the Royal Musical 
Institute of Florence, 
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The following is an extract from an 
article which appeared in La France of 
July 19 :-— 

‘‘La matinée aété des plus intéressantes 
pour ceux qui aiment a étudier, 4 com- 
parer, A savoir. Je ne prétends pas que 
ces auditions soient d’une gaieté folle, 
mais elles n’ont pas été faites uniquement 
pour le divertissement et nous sommes 
en vérité trop portés 4 ne vouloir, en 
France, tirer des plaisirs de l’esprit rien 
qu'un amusement. Ce premier concert 
—la série est de trois—comprenait de la 
musique vocale et de la musique instru- 
mentale. Pour cette derniére, si les 
morceaux étaient tirés du répertoire 
national, les exécutants étaient Francais ; 
c’est l’orchestre de M, Colonne qui a joué 
sous la direction de M. Arthur Sullivan. 

‘*M. Sullivan est un compositeur fort 
en réputation et tres en vogue 4 Londres. 
Homme d’une trentaine d’années, a la 
figure intelligente et vive, a laspect 


sympathique, M. Arthur Sullivan a un f 


talent fort original, d’un caractére assez 
particulier, car il se manifeste par un con- 
traste piquant. En effet, le jeune maitre 
est d’abord un symphoniste savant et 
sérieux ; le fragment de son oratorio, 
The Light of the World, exécuté hier, le 
prouve surabondamment. La Scéne et 
lAir sont d'un sentiment trés élevé; 
l'introduction est d'un style sévére et 
large. Il en est de méme de son Domine 
Salvum écrit pour le rétablissement de la 
santé du prince de Galles, inspiration 
pleine de couleur, de sonorité, et de 
grandeur. Cependant M. Sullivan 
compose aussi des opéras gais d’une 
grace et d’une verve é¢tonnantes, et 
qui attirent la foule & Londres, au 
théatre de l’Opéra-Comique, oi ré- 
cemment il vient de remporter un 
grand succés. Ses romances sont sur 
tous les pianos, et il est peu de home ou 
Yon ne chante ‘Sleep, sleep baby” et 
‘*Once again.” M. Sullivan n’aurait pas 
da pousser la modestie et l’austérité 
jusqu’a ne pas nous faire entendre une de 
ces pages aimables, et si le comité an- 
glais se décide a donner un nouveau con- 
cert instrumental, nous espérons bien 
qu'il intercalera dans le programme au 
moins une de ses ouvertures. 

‘‘Ajoutons que M. Sullivan est un ex- 
cellent chef d’orchestre. Sous sa direc- 
tion, nos compatriotes ont fort bien ex- 
écuté une ouverture de G. A. Macfarren 


et surtout l’intermezzo de J. F. Barnett. 
Ils ont aussi accompagné de maniére 
irréproachable la célébre pianiste, Mme, 
Arabella Goddard qui, dans un concerto 
de Sterndale Bennett, a fait admirer la 
justesse de son doigté, la finesse de son 
toucher, et la sitreté de son gott.” 


English Music at the Trocadero, 


SN 


WAY 


Manacer.—I will also take the Trocadéro, and bring 
out The Sapphire Necklace, 


The following is an extrect from an 
article in the Ltépublique Francaise :— 

‘*A deux heures un quart, le prince 
de Galles a paru dans sa loge, ornée d’une 
gracieuse guirlande de fleurs naturelles. 
Aussitét les premiéres notes du ‘‘ God 


’ 


save the Queen” retentissent. Tout le 
monde se léve, et !hymne national de la 
Grande-Bretagne est salu¢ par d’unanimes 
applaudissements. Les chceurs, les ex- 
écutants, y compris l’orchestre de M. 
Colonne, ne forment pas moins de quatre 
cents musiciens ; la musique de la garde 
républicaine a apporté son concours a 
cette splendide audition. 

‘*L’ouverture de Chevy Chase de Mac- 


farren, morceau trés-original, d’un style 
‘ 


clair et brillant, a été fort bien jouée par 
Vorchestre francais, qui apportait un soin 
particulier, ce dont nous le feé.icitons 
vivement, a lexécution des maitres 
anglais. Le concerto en fa mineur pour 
orchestre et piano, de Sterndale Bennett, 
l’éléve favori de Mendelssohn, a fourni & 
Mme Arabella Goddard, l’artiste aimée 
du public anglais, l’occasion de nous faire 
admirer cette virtuosit¢é, cette nettetd 
d’exécution, ce style correct et large, 


‘ auxquels on reconnait les pianistes de la 


grand école. Le morceau qu’elle nous a 
fait entendre est connu des musiciens 
francais ; parla forme et l’inspiration, il est 
au rang des concertos de piano les mieux 
écrits de l’école moderne allemande. Sous 
le baton de M. Arthur Sullivan, l’orches- 
tre a magistralement accompagné la 
célébre virtuose. 

‘*MM. Sullivan et Henry Leslie, qui 
se succédaient & tour de réle au pupitre 
sont des personnalités populaires en An- 
gleterre: le premier, éléve de Bennett, 
procéde directement de Mendelssohn et 
de Schumann ; plein de seve, de vigueur 
et d’originalité, il est le plus jeune des 
compositeurs marquants de l’Angleterre, 
et nous nous plaisons a croire qu'il ne 
tardera pas a occuper la premiére place 
parmi les symphonistes de son pays. 
Ceux qui n’ont entendu aujourd’hui de 
M. Sullivan que les fragments de son 
oratorio The Light of the World ont pu 
apprécier les qualités éminentes de ce 
compositeur et nous aimons a espérer 
qu'une prochaine audition permettra au 
public francais de goiter quelques-unes 
de ses ceuvres symphoniques si justement 
applaudies par ses compatrictes. 

‘“M. H. Leslie, fondateur de la socictd 
chorale si connue ‘ Leslie’s choir,’ est 
l’auteur de differents oratorios, et notam- 
ment de Jmmanuel dont il nous a fait 
entendre quelques parties remarkables, 
Il est un des representants les plus sym- 
pathiques et les plus autocises de cet art 
musical anglais qui a prodait Gibbons, 
Purcell, Morley, Bishop, ete,” 
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And that 
she go to 
hat Hauk ! 


Inohumbug, Isay whatI think, Ilike Carmen. 
Minnie Hauk! Per Bacco! She is adiablesse/ I sorr 
America! Ino humbug, Per Bacco! I like Carmen, 
She isa witch, Bring the cloaks! 








Tue newly elected directors of the Philharmonie Society are 
Messrs Jolin Thomas, Harold Thomas, Walter Macfarren, G, A, 
( aa Carles E. StepLens, W. H. Cu:nmings, and Sir Julius 

ict, 





Carmen, 


At the Earl and Shoulder. 


Str Carer O’Corpy.—Bedad ! The best French opera since Faust ! 

Mr LAvenpDER Pitr.—Aw! Better than Faust. 

Sir Caper O’Corsy.—Be the hand of me body! No, 

Mr Lavenver Pitt.—Aw! Yes. 

Str Carer O’Corsy.—Be the heels of St Pathrick! 
me coat tails ! 

Mr Lavenper Pirtr.—Aw! No. 

Str Caper O’Corsy.—Read what Gwffyn says—Pencerdd Gwffyn. 

Mr LavenDerR Pittr.—Aw! Yes (reads) :— 


Thread on 


1z“T’s work is welcome as a fresh breeze in 

stagnant July heat. It has awakened the 

} drowsy audiences of Her Majesty’s Theatre 

“7 from the apathy which had possessed them 

during the season. The listener, himself 

absorbed in the piece, feels conscious that 

the same power holds sway over the en- 

Poses tayarens tl tire assemblage. His temper is no longer 

wa ruffled by the chatterings of fashion, nor 

his attention disturbed by gentle snorings from fair plump neigh- 

bours, or heavy breathing of those who dine well, if not wisely ; 

snuff boxes are silent of knuckle rappings, for Bizet’s music supplies 

all needful pungency ; grunts of satisfaction are heard from bilious 

fogies who never cease to lament the retirement of Mario, and 

still mourn the death of good Queen Anne. One spell seems to 

bind all occupants of the house, from the tired fiddler, singed 

by the foot-lights, to the hired claqueur sweltering in topmost 

gallery. If such unwonted interest be not homage to genius, it 

is at least strong evidence that something new is stirring. 

Bizet’s Carmen is not the only new work heard of late. From 

time to time operatic managers provide novelties, and make much 

fuss and show in preparation and announcement. But alas, the 

mblic are often treated as cruelly as the Athenian lords, when 
imon at his banquet cried, “‘ uncover, dogs, and lap.” 

A savoury dish, however, is Carmen. Frenchmen can cook 
you a relishable meal out of materials nauseous and tainted, and 
in this instance Meilhac and Halavy have not failed to present 
something enjoyable from Merimée’s romance of doubtful flavour. 
It is fotunded on the same old, old story, love, jealousy, and 
revenge. “Nam fuit ante Helenam, femina teterrima causa belli P 
A young and promising soldier, Don José, dutiful and faithful in 
his calling, loving Lis mother, and true to the girl he left behind 
him, is ensnared by one Carmen, a beauty of gipsy blood, who 
spends her days in a cigar factory, and her evenings at a tavern, 
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“L’osteria di Lillas-Pastia,” a sort of vagabond “ Mabilee.” By 
the wiles of this charmer he is induced to forsake duty, honour, 
and ambition, and follow her through the degradations and infamies 
of a smuggler’s life. Soon jilted by the inconstant one for a bull 
fighter, the gall of jealousy is poured into his cup of love, and, mad- 
dened thereby, he murders his beloved after trying to slay the 
man whom last she favoured. 

Now, this is a wild kind of story for the staid, portly and highly 
respectable parent who brings his wife and daughter to the opera 
stalls for their annual treat; for surely such dreadful passions 
never stirred the calm of their peaceful lives! Yet it is certain 
the monsters jealousy and revenge are everywhere on this wide 
earth; now it is driving stately crafts to destruction, and now 
fluttering with buzz and sting in quiet bowers. Why the maiden 
of eighteen, sitting there so placid between her mother and father, 
has, perhaps, jilted as many booby-lovers as Carmen; and did 
not the father, years ago, love the plump but fickle Jenny as 
madly as Don José does the naughty gipsy, and did he not have 
his revenge for her jiltings? Aye, by marrying the thin and 
plain Sarah Ann, Jenny’s friend, for whom he had no ravings, but 
who soon developed intothe buxom and faithful wife. The same play 
is always being enacted, whether in the shape of tragedy, comedy, 
or farce. It would be interesting to trace the workings of the 
musical drama upon the minds of this typical English family 
seated in the stalls and intent upon the scenes. What can rowdies 
and smugglers have in common with this honest old gentleman, 
who pays the Chancellor of the Exchequer anonymously should 
conscience whisper that his income tax return was under the mark ? 
What brightens the eye of the young daughter, whose excitement 
shows through the demure covering her school training has 
wrought? And what can move interest in the mother whose 
little world is bounded by the garden gate of her suburban 
villa? Itis novelty that supplies the zest. The truth is their 
home is dull and occupations are prosaic; and the farther they are 
taken from them the greater is the enjoyment. If the scene 
reflected their own lives it would rather bore than afford relief. 
The sight of a brigand’s camp on a Spanish mountain is a change 
from the stool and desk of the city den ; and the picturesque gipsy 
appears of another world when compared to the matter of fact 
men the daughter meets in her home, or among her “set.” 
Romance is the sauce of life, and these good people are enjoying 
its piquancy with a relish that shows insipidity is rarely, if ever, 
absent, but is as common to the taste as salt to the waters of the 
sea, Yet novelty of character and scene can scarcely cause emotions 
so strong as those felt during the progress of thedrama. Scenery and 
dresses, however fanciful, cannot move unimpassioned natures to 
such an extent, Search must be made down deeper in the heart, 
and it will be found that the wild passions let loose upon the stage 
find some kind of response in gentle breasts, Deeds of treachery, 
acts of violence, tle cry of despair, and the agonies of the dying, 
all these horrors work up the spirits of beholders into a strange 
commotion and tumult, the violence of which constitutes the enjoy- 
ment. It is difficult to understand that the sight of another’s pain 
can call forth aught but pain, but itis, nevertheless, true that stage 
terrors afford a certain kind of pleasure, by exercising passions 
that find vent in sighs and tears. Forces of the soul, usually 
dormant, are released for the instant, and, overthrowing reason and 
judgment, lash the feelings into ecstacy. Is it pleasure or pain ? 
One can scarcely tell, for the more exquisite the pleasure the more 
it becomes like pain. At any rate each member of our typical 
family would deny taking delight in sufferings, Why, the mother 
fainted in the morning of the day at seeing the cat torment a 
mouse, and can she now gloat over these poor victims of ferocious 
passion? Tears of sorrowful sympathy flowed from the daughter’s 
eyes when love—to her so tender—had proved so cruel; and her 
wide-waistcoated parent would indignantly repel the charge that 
he had enjoyed witnessing scenes of loose living and violent death. 
How much more shocked would he be at being told by some rabid 
disciple of Darwin that the emotions, which had been called into 
exercise, were inherited from forefathers who, ages ago, existed in 
a savage state; and that the glare of the eye at the sight of blood, 
was a trick that came from ancestors who walked on all fours! 

It is strange that composers select such terrible “gts and 
fortunate that music can breathe into them the breath of an ideal 
life, The divine faculty of the art is seen in this power of lifting 
things to a higter sphere; in transforming dull realities into gor- 





geous phantasies ; in clothing barrenness with rich garments ; and 
in turning upon objects such dazzling rays that their question- 
able tendency is lost in the brilliancy and lustre thereof. It is to be 
deplored that music should ally itself to debasing themes, but 
happily its ethereal essence protects it from contamination. The 
beauty of its strains are preserved in spite of connection with 
immorality, as the plumage of an angel is unsoiled by contact with 
a sinful world. Bizet has invested the story of Carmen with an 
interest and brilliancy foreign to its nature; whilst, perhaps, the 
incidents of doubtful but exciting character have given him 
opportunities for the display of qualities that place him high 
amongst dramatic composers. A certain spontaneity is manifest 
throughout the work ; the themes seem to spring without effort 
and unbidden from the subject. Neither hesitation nor laboured 
preparation impedes the flow. No rigid lines, by the mapping out 
of a set plan, make it for one moment appear tedious ; nor does any 
husbanding of means bring fear that the resources may fail. The 
strains flow freely and abundantly. Every variety of sentiment 
has a corresponding expression. The vivacity and fascination of 
Carmen, the earnestness and passion of José, the gaiety of the 
Toreador, the tenderness and pathos of Michaela, each has an 
appropriate and distinct musical utterance, while the contrasts in 

the themes impart relief and enhance the charm. The reckless 
audacity of Carmen’s music renders the pleading strains of 
Michaela still more tearful. The Wagnerian device of motivi de- 

noting character or leading incident is used with admirable skill. 

The wail of fate accompanies Carmen throughout the drama—the 

catastrophe is ever foreshadowed. The influence of Wagner is 

also felt in the treatment of recitative and orchestral fulness. 

Perhaps no opera will, for some long time to come, be free from 

the impetus he has given art; whenever the great master is heard, 

his voice is sure to be truthful and potent. Sometimes in Bizet’s 

work the opposite pole of music exerts attractive power. Offen- 

bach here and there peeps out, especially in the principal orchestral 

theme of the fourth act. The listener fears that all serious effect 

would be spoiled by the Alcalde and Alguazils striking out into a 

breakdown dance. 

Little else but praise is heard of Mdlle Minnie Hauk’s interpreta- 
tion of the character, Carmen. It is certainly the gayest, spright- 
liest, and most sparkling piece of acting that has been seen at Her 
Majesty’s for many a long day. It would be very easy to make the 
part odious, for sensuousness and levity, with its concomitant, 
cruelty, are its prevailing marks. But the sensible and gifted 
prima donna seizes upon a brighter side, and pourtrays a wayward 
and thoughtless young heauty—erring rather from overflowing 
spirits and the gaiety of her race, than from wickedness of heart 
and lowness of desires. There is more of the frolicksomeness of 
the kitten than the fierceness of the tigress. Nothing can be 
saucier than the stamping of her feet, merrier than her laugh, 
softer than her tones, more bewitching than her gaze. In the 
last act she brings out the two redeeming qualities of the character 
with skill and force. Carmen is both truthful and brave, and as 
she uttered the words, “‘Carmen mai non menti; non ti temo, e 
non volli fuggir,” the tribute of admiration for those virtues is 
not denied, and as the curtain drops the loudest acclamations 
greet her remarkable achievement. PENCERDD GwFFyYN. 


Str Carer O’Corsy.—Begorr ! 

Mr LAvENDER Prrr (throwing down manuseript).—He don’t say 
half enough about Minnie Hauk. Aw! He has not read Prosper 
Merimée. Aw! 

Sir Carer O’Corpy,—And that talk about Wagner! Be the 
bones of mine ancestors! Bedad! The Leit-motiv was in Mac- 
farren’s Hl Malechor / 

Mr Lavenper Prrr.—I never heard of it. Aw! 

Sir Carrr O’Corsy.—And in The Devil’s Opera, Begorr ! 

Mr LAVENDER Prrt.—What have Bizet and Offenbach in common ? 


Aw! 
Sir Carer O’Corsy.—Nothing—be the toe of the Pope! 
Mr Lavenper Prrr.—Aw! Gwffyn don’t think enough of Bizet, 
nor 
Srr Caper O'Corsy.—Minnie Hauk! Thread on my skirts! 
Mr Lavenver Prtt.—Aw! No, Aw! 





__ [Exeunt severally. 





Mame Cellini, pupil of Mdme Marchesi, late of the Conservatoire 
of Music, Vienna, is appointed Professor of Singing to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, : 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


At the annual presentation of medals and prizes to-day in the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mdlle Albani has consented to present 
the awards. A more popular lady could not have undertaken the 
office, nor one more likely to fulfil it with grace and courtesy. 





Mpttz Marre Kress having been ordered by her medical 
advisers to take some months’ repose, and to desist from public 
playing, will not appear at Messrs A. and 8. Gattis Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden this season. 





Tur statement that Sir Michael Costa composed the recitatives 
for Il Talismano is incorrect. They are exclusively Balfe’s, as 
may be seen by reference to the MS. score. The only part of 
the opera left unfinished was the last finale; and here what is 
wanting was supplied by Professor Macfarren. 





Stanor BrviaNnant leaves London to-day for a month’s holiday 
in Italy. He thence proceeds to Russia to fulfil his engagement 
at the Imperial Operahouse of Moscow. This will be the ninth 
time Signor Bevignani has been entrusted with the responsible 
post of director of music and conductor at the great Muscovite 
lyric theatre. 





At the international competition of choirs in connection with 
the Paris Universal Exhibition at the Trocadéro on Tuesday last 
Mr Henry Leslie's choir gained the first prize (priv unique), a 
handsome vase of modern Sévres and a gold medal, by the 
unanimous decision of the judges, who consisted of many of 
the most distinguished French composers and artists under 
the presidency of M. Ambroise Thomas. 


—o—- 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue benefit of Herr Schuberth (the fifty-ninth concert of the 
Schubert Society), took place at Langham Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, July 10. The first part of the programme, with the 
exception of two movements from a trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Bargiel, which opened the concert, was devoted to 
compositions by Weber and his most distinguished pupil, Sir Julius 
Benedict. Among the instrumental pieces that made the greatest 
impression were Benedict’s Andante, with Chopin’s posthumous 
Mazurka, arranged by Sir Julius for four performers on two piano- 
fortes, played by Mdlle Zellner, Miss Lillie Albrecht, Herren Hause 
and Schuberth, and Weber’s “‘ Invitation a la Valse,” performed by 
Miss Aloof. The vocal selections comprised Benedict's exquisitely 
graceful ‘‘ Rock me to sleep” (Miss Levinsohn), ‘‘ Norah’s Message ” 
(Miss Berthold), and Weber's grand aria from Der Sreuken 
(Mdme Matilde Zimeri). The second part of the programme (miscel- 
laneous) began with Baron D’Orczy’s sacred air, ‘‘ Espoir en Dieu,” 
well sung by Mdlle Paprini, with accompaniments for harp, horn, 
and harmonium (MM. Oberthiir, Mann, and Trew). Mr Oberthiir’s 
solo performance consisted of his fantasia on the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,” which obtained for the accomplished harpist a unanimous 
‘‘call.” Herr Léon Cats played Wieniawski’s Polonaise brillante. 
Miss Lillie Albrecht Thalberg’s ‘‘ Lillie Dale,” and her own Reveil du 
Rossignol, pleased so much that the young pianist was recalled 
and newly applauded by the audience. The first movement of Hum- 
mel’s Concerto rer minor was coment by Herr Hause, tke orchestral 
accompaniment being arranged for a second piano (played by Herr 
Schuberth) ; and Senaait Air and Veristlons foe teliadethes 
was given by the same clever pianist, associated with Mdlle Zellner. 
The vocal pieces were so numerous that we can only refer to two 
Lieder by Schubert and Lenz, well sung by Herr Lammers ; Balfe’s 
characteristic ballad, ‘I’m a merry Zingara,” given with congenial 
spirit by Mdme Zimeri, and some German Lieder sung by Madlles 
Paprini and Levinsohn—both pomens vocalists. he conclud- 
ing piece was the finale to the trio by Bargiel with which the 
concert began. Herr Schuberth’s concert, notwithstanding the 
intense heat, drew a large audience to Langham Hall, 

A PERFORMANCE of a very interesting sacred cantata, entitled 
Jacob's Dream, the composition of Mr R. A. Boissier, was given at 
the residence of Mrs Brassey, 24, Park Lane, on Friday evening, the 
19th inst. The new cantata, which obtained for its composer the 
degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford, independently of other attractive 
characteristics, abounds in elaborate and ingenious contrapuntal 





writing. It was most effectively rendered by a_well-selected 
orchestra and chorus, with that accomplished musician, Mr John 
Francis Barnett, as conductor. Amongst the solos which created a 
marked impression may be mentioned ‘* My heart is pained within 
me,” for tenor (Mr Bernard Lane), ‘‘ But when he seeth his 
children,” for contralto (Miss Emily Done), and “ My soul truly 
waiteth,” for soprano (Miss Leila Bertie), emg the gem of the 
cantata, however, is the trio, ‘‘The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble,” which was sung with admirable effect by Misses Leila 
Bertie, Webster, and Emily Done. A large and fashionable audience, 
including several eminent musicians, was present.—(From a Corre- 
spondent. ) 


Proressor Bercson’s annual concert was held, on Wednesday 
morning, July 3, at Portland Place. Several compositions by Pro- 
fessor Bergson were given, including the Allegro, Andante, and final 
movement from his first concerto, Op. 62 (with accompaniments of 
stringed instruments and harmonium) ; his ‘‘ Polonoise Héroique,” 
“Un Souvenir,” ‘Orage dans les Lagumes,” ‘ Polonia Mazurka,” 
and ‘Galop de Concert,” for pianoforte alone, together with 
several voenl pei, among which were his ‘‘Serenade Moresque ” 
and ‘Il Ritorno,” a rondo valse (sung by Mdlle Paula Moreni), 
‘‘ Bells at midnight” (Mdme Liebhart), ‘‘The two hearts” (Miss 
Percy), ‘‘The better world” (Mdme Liebhart) (words by Mrs M. 
A. Baines), a sacred song (harmonized by M. Bergson), ‘‘ At morn I 
beseech thee” (Miss Fairman), and an ancient melody (words by 
Gabriel, 12th century). All were favourably received by a large 
and attentive audience. There was also a fragment from a Requiem 
by Professor Bergson and the Rev. M. Hast, as well as ‘‘ The dream 
wish” (words by Mrs M. A. Baines). Professor Bergson, moreover, 
played with Miss Hart, a movement from Sir Julius Benedict’s Sym- 
phony in G minor; Herr Hugo Meyer contributed _a solo on the 
cornet by Arban; and Miss C. Hartog gave an Impromptu by 
Schubert. The concert afforded general satisfaction. Mr W. Ganz 
accompanied several of the vocal pieces with his accustomed ability. 


Moe LresHarkt gave her annual matineé musicale at the residence 
of Mrs White, Portland Place, on Friday, June 21, under the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Count Beust (Austrian 
Ambassador), &c. There was a large and distinguished audience, 
Mdme Liebhart was assisted by several well-known artists, and 
the programme exhibited a more than common variety of attraction. 
Mdme Liebhart, besides contributing some of her choicest Lieder, 
introduced with success a new romanza, by M. Bergson, ‘‘ Sola,” 
and a Lied, ‘‘Abschied von Wien,” the words and music of which 
are by Count Beust. We need scarcely say that great interest was 
excited by the composition of His Excellency. Still better, how- 
ever, it exhibits unquestionable merit, and the general applause it 
obtained was not on account of its being the work of an Ambassador, 
but because it was a really good thing, and spoke for itself. It was 
most expressively given by Mdme Liebhart. Mrs Charles Eley, 
an amateur of mark, gave performances on the pianoforte and 
harmonium, which were listened to with evident pleasure. 
In M. Bergson’s setting of Mrs M. A. Baines’s graceful stanzas, ‘‘ A 
Dream Wish,” Miss Percy (accompanied by the composer) won 
favourable opinions. ‘‘My Mother’s Song” (Ganz) was given with 
true feeling by Miss Purdy; A. Sullivan’s ‘Golden Days” was 
ee suited to Miss Orridge ; and the perennial ‘‘ Message ” of 

acques Blumenthal spoke as eloquently as ever through the lips of 
Mr Shakespeare. Mr Oberthiir met with his accustomed success 
in a harp solo, ‘‘Clouds and Sunshine.” Mdme Varley-Liebe and 
Signor Pezze respectively contributed solos of a highly attractive 
character on the violin and violoncello, We cannot enter into further 
details ; our space will not allow of it; so to make an end of it, let 
us thank Mdme Liebhart for a thoroughly charming entertainment, 








Parts (from a Correspondent).—On Sunday last sotne members of 
Mr Henry Leslie’s Choir (now in Paris to represent English music at 
the Exhibition) volunteered to sing at the morning service at Christ 
Church, Neuilly, recently opened by Bishop Ryan, and founded by 
Miss Leigh, for the use of the ‘‘Mission Home” and ‘‘ Orphanage,” 
and the English residents in that quarter. A notice to this effect, 
in Galignani, attracted a large congregation, the well-known reputa- 
tion of the choir guaranteeing perfection to those who wander about 
for a musical service. Gounod’s Nazareth was sung by Mr Lang- 
man, and an offertory for the funds of the English Orphanage was 
made during the anthem (Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, O God”). 
Tallis’s Festival Responses were used, Mr John C. Ward presiding 
at the organ. The Prince of Wales showed his interest in Miss 
Leigh’s work by sending a donation of 500 francs. 
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KUNDRY 
in R. Wagner's Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play. 
By J. H. Lorrirr.* 
(Continued from page 470. ) 
It will not now surprise us that Klingsor should exclaim: 
Herauf! hieher! zu mir ! 
Dein Meister ruft dich Namenlose : 
Ur-Teufelin ! Héllen-Rose ! 
Herodias war’st du, und was noch ?+ 

It was natural that with the introduction of Christianity the 
sagas sprung from that source also should take root among the 
nations converted, and we can easily understand that sagas made 
their way more quickly than incomprehensible, dry dogmas. We 
cannot be astonished, then, that the sagas about St John the 
Baptist and Herodias, about the bleeding head and the charger, 
played a part among the Germans of the Middle Ages. From the 
meeting of Christian and of pagan elements, the supernatural and 
fear-inspiring portion of the (ierman legendary relics grew 
stronger and stronger; of the beneficent movements of the (ods 
between Christmas and Epiphany (the Twelve Nights) all that 
remained was the Wild Hunt, the Wild or Raging Host; Wotan 
had become the Wild Huntsman (JLackelberend, ie., Mantle- 
Wearer), and Freyja, Frau Holle, who rips up her stomach, 
What other place could be assigned to the Satanic Herodias, 
when introduced into this company, the members of which 
had been transformed from gods to enchanted and accursed 
beings, than that at its head? ‘Tius, and not otherwise, did 
the Oriental Satanic female become the leader of this wicked 
Host in the German heaven. { 

The original Herodias saga runs thus: Herodias was inflamed 
with lous Jor John, who did not return her passion; when she wanted 
to cover with kisses and tears the head borne upon a charger, tt 
drew back and commenced turning deadly pale; the unhappy woman 
was driven forth into empty space, and is continually moving, except 
when from midnight to cockcrow she sits grieving (moesta hera) upon 
oaks and hazels. 

Wagner's Kundry, on the other hand, speaks in these terms of 
the curse which weighs on her: 

Seit Ewigkeiten—harre ich deiner, 
des Heiland’s, ach! so spiit, 
den einst ich kiihn verschmaht.— 


= 
Kenntest du den Fluch, 
der mich durch Schlaf und Wachen, 
Durch Tod und Leben 
Pein und Lachen, 
zu neuen Leiden neu gestihlt, 
endlos durch das Dasein quilt! 
Ich sah—Ihn—Ihn — 
Und—lachte .* . 
da traf mich sein Blick.— 
Nun such’ ich ihn von Welt zu Welt, 
ihm wieder zu begegnen : 
in héchster Noth— 
wihn’ ich sein Auge schon nah’, 
den Blick schon auf mir ruh’n :— 
da kehrt mir das verfluchte Lachen wieder, — 
ein Siinder sinkt mir in die Arme! 
da lach’ ich—lache—, 
kann nicht weinen : 
nur schreien, wiithen, 
toben, rasen 
in stets erneu’ten Wahnsinn’s Nacht, 
aus der ich biissend kaum erwacht.—§ 





* From Bayreuther Blatter, 

+‘ Ascend! Hither! to me! Thy master calls thee, Nameless One ; 
Primeval Deviless! Rose of Hell! Zhou wast Herodias, and I know not 
what besides,” 

$A special power of attraction for the Christian legendary figure of 
Herodias, which induced her to pass at once into the paganly-mythic Wild 
Host, lay probably in her name, which called to mind the names of Wodan, 
a8 commander of the Host, Herjan and I/rodso (Rodensteiner), as well as of 
> bi? Huntress, Frau Hera, and Hruoda, goddess of the storms of March. 

oY, We 

§ ‘ For eternities—have I been waiting for Thee, the Redeemer, ah! so 
long, whom I once boldly jeered ——, Qh! If thou knewest the curse 





Here we have only the curse of the saga left ; the bleeding head 
of John the Baptist is eliminated (as in Wolfram’s Epic), and the 
crime committed against the Forerunner is altered into one com- 
mitted against the Redeemer himself, whereby, stript of what is 
barbarous and repulsive, the saga is brought nearer its significa- 
tion and transfigured. The new detail introduced is the crime 
itself, the laughing, as contempt setting itself up against the Re- 
deemer. (We shall return to the laughing bye-and-bye.) 

But Klingsor continues his conjuration, quoted above :— 

Gundryggia dort, Kundry hier.* 

According to a piece of information given me by Herr H. von 
Wolzogen, the name of Gundryggia was derived by the poet 
from the northern Gunn, a conflict, and dryggia, to prepare, push 
forward, and, in this sense, would point to Kundry’s Walkyre 
nature.t I had thought of Yggr, z.e., Odin, and was not sure 
yggja might not denote Odin’s daughter, for this also would sug- 
gest the Walkyre.—The names change: Herodias, Gundryggia, 
Kundry ; but the substance remains the same. It is a spectral 
precipitate of the Asinnen, resulting from the dawn of Christianity, 
which laid an embargo on the day, and drove the crowd of gods, as 
pale, fearful shapes, into the gloom of night. The story breaks 
away from the substance of the Hel of old times, is subjected to 
transformation, and gives us in the Christian saga Hesedias who 
scoffs at the Redeemer. 

From the same old earth-goddess came also Idun, denoting the 
summer garb of leaves which deck the earth. The delivering up 
of Idun to the Giants by Loki, as related in Bragarédur of the 
younger Edda, signifies approaching winter, which strips tl:e earth 
of her green garb—and the taking home of Idun by Loki in 
Frey ja’s falcon-form (the south wind united to sunshine) symbolizes 
the return of spring. The elder Edda says of Idun, in Hrafnagaldr 
Odhins :— 

Im Thale weilt die vorwissende Gottin, 
Herab von Yggdrasils Esche gesunken, 
Alfengeschlectern Idun gerannt, 

Die jiingste von Iwalts alteren Kindern, 
Schwer ertrdgt sie das Niedersinken, 
Unter des Laubbaums Stamm gebannt.t 


‘overed by wintry rough thorn bushes, Kundry lies spell-bound 
(Briinnhilde, Dornréschen), in the domain of the Graal, when the 
curtain is divided for the third act of Parstfal. 

Charfreitag ist’s, der grosse Todestag, 

An welchem erst die Sonne selbst erblasste, 

Da sie den Gottlichen am Kreuze sah, 

Ihn, der sein Herz der Menschheit hingegeben, 

Von ihr, im blinden grausenhaften Wahnsinn 

Verrathen, und, was schlimmer ist-——verhéhnt !§ 

(Ed. Duller.) 
Kundry, as Herodias, once jeered at Hr. The curse has over- 

taken her. And this curse holds her spellbound under rough 
thorns in the domain of the Graal, in the kingdom of Christ. 
Awaking early on the morning of Good Friday, she laments more 
piteously than a wild animal. This resembles homeless Judaism 
(Ahasuerus !) dispersed by a curse throughout the world, and in 





which, through sleeping and waking, through death and life, pain and laugh- 
ter, unceasingly tortures me, fresh-steeled to fresh sufferings, through existence! 
I saw Hin—Him—and laughed. Poa His eye then fell upon me— 
I now seek him from world to world, to meet him once more; in the greatest 
distress—I fancy his eye is already near, his glance already resting on me:— 
but the accursed laughing returns to me once more—a sinner sinks into my 
arms! Then I laugh—laugh—cannot weep: can only scream, rave, bluster, 
rage, in the night of constantly renewed phrensy, from which, repentant, I 
have scarcely awoke,” 

* “ Gundryggia there, Kundry here.” 

+The verb dryggia is employed in the Edda most especially of the acts of 
the Walkyres, ¢.g.: Vélundar kvidha, 1. 8.; Megjar flugu sunnan 
orlég dryggia, that is; Maidens flew southwards to prepare the strife. (Grimm, 
I. P., 397.) 

t“In the valley stays the prescient goddess sunk down from Yggdrasils 
ash, for generations of dwarfs called Idun, the youngest of Iwalt’s elder 
children, hardly she bears her descent, spell-bound beneath the trunk of the 
leafy tree.” 

§ “It is Good Friday, the great day of death, on which the sun itself once 
turned pale, when it saw the Divine One on the Cross, Him, who had given 
his heart for the human race, betrayed by them in blind, horrible phrensy, and, 
what is still worse—mocked to scorn! "—(Ep. DuLLER.) 
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whom Good Friday, like a glowing storm from the South, always 
awakens the old, eternal yearning for the Messiah.* She is, also, 
Idun, after she has sunk down; Idun, who, having previously lived 
in air and light, is now buried, surrounded by night, in slumber- 
like stupor and dull grief, and who with a sigh gathers herself up in 
the spring breezes to decdrate the earth.—It is Good Friday, the 
day on which God fulfilled the most human act of all, so that the 
Dead stepped from out their graves, adoring him and crying to 
the Living: Love is eternal and death a delusion, It is Good 
Friday! Gurnemanz, become a very old man, enters as a hermit, 
scantily clad in nothing save the tunic of a Knight of the Graal— 
and transfigured into the semblance of St John.—He stands before 
Kundry in the thorn-hedge, and his vernal summons for her to 
awake : 

Auf !—Kundry !—Auf ! 

Der Winter floh, und lenz ist da! 

Erwach’, erwache dem Lenz !— f¢ 
sounds like a prophecy of the eternal spring of Redemption which 
will dawn that day: in the appearance of Parsifal.— 

In this wonderful scene there is compressed such a wealth of 
mythic charm and mythic power, from the east and from the 
west, that we sink, through genuine raptures of delight, to a state 
of the profoundest emotion. 

Returning with the sacred Spear of the Graal, Parsifal becomes 
the Redeemer ; Kundry becomes the handmaid Martha and at the 
same time Mary of Bethany in yearning ecstacy ; and Gurnemanz, 
the Baptist. 

During the washing of his feet, Parsifal says, looking with 
astonishment at Kundry : 

Du wuschest mir die Fiisse : 
nun netze mir das Haupt der Freund. { 
And Gurnemanz, taking in his hand some water from the spring 
and sprinkling Parsifal’s head with it, says: 
Gesegnet sei, du Reiner, durch das Reine! 
So weiche jeder Schuld 
Bekiimmerniss von dir !” § 
Meanwhile Kundry has taken from her bosom a small golden 
phial,|| and poured some of the contents over Parsifal’s feet ; she 
then dries them with her hair which she rapidly lets down. The 
Feet Washing, Baptism, and Feet Anointing are followed by the 
Consecration as King: in the first act the Lord’s Supper is glorified ; 
thus the whole symbolism of Christianity is woven into the action 
of Wagner's work, 

Parsifal takes unnoticed some water from the spring, and, as he 
bends over Kundry, still kneeling before him, moistens her head, 
saying : 

Mein erstes Amt verricht’ ich so : 
die Taufe nimm, 
Und glaub an den Erliser ! € 


He then turns round, and, gazing with soft rapture on forest 
and mead, continues thus : 


Wie diinkt mich doch die Aue heut’ so schén !— 
Wohl traf ich Wunderblumen an, 

die bis zum Haupte siichtig mich umrankten ; 
doch sah ich nie so mild und zart 
die Halmen, Bliithen und Blumen, 
noch duftete All’ so kindisch hold 
und sprach so lieblich traut zu mir ? 

GURNEMANZ. 
Das ist Char-Freitag’s-Zauber, Herr ! 
PaRSIFAL. 

O weh’, des héchsten Schmerzentag’s ! 

Da sollte, wihn’ ich, was da blith’t, 

was athmet, lebt, und wieder lebt, 
nur trauern, ach! und weinen ? 





* I must request my Israelitish readers kindly to transport themselves with 
me to the region of the myth. 

+ “ Up!—Kundry !—Up! Awake, 
awake to spring! ” 

+ ‘‘Thou hast washed my feet; now let my friend moisten my head.” 

§ “ Blessed be thou, thou Pure One, through what is pure! Thus may the 
grief of any guilt depart from thee.” 

|| Perfectly in keeping with her character of one versed in philters and 
balsams. 

A. Thus do I fulfil the first duty of my office ; receive baptism and believe 
in the Redeemer ! ” 


Winter has fled and spring is here! 





GuURNEMANZ. 
Du sieh’st, das ist nicht so. 
Des Siinders Reuethrinen sind es, 
die heut mit heil’gem Thau 
betriufet Flur und Au’: 
der liess sie so gedeihen. 
Nun freu’t sich alle Kreatur 
auf des Erlésers holder Spur, 
will ihr Gebet ihm weihen. 
Ihn selbst am Kreuze kann sie nicht erschauen : 
da blickt sie zum erlisten Menschen auf ; 
der fiihlt sich frei von Siinden—Angst und Grauen, 
durch Gottes Liebesopfer rein und heil : 
das merkt nun Halm und Blumen auf den Auen, 
dass heut des Menschen Fuss sie nicht zertritt, 
doch wohl, wie Gott mit himmlischer Geduld 
sich sein’ erbarmt und fur ihn litt, 
der Mensch auch heut in frommer Huld 
sie schont mit sanftem Schritt. 
Das dankt dann alle Kreatur, 
was all’ da bliiht und bald erstirbt, 
da die entsiindigte Natur 
heut ihren Unschulds-Tag erwirbt. 
(Kundry hat langsam wieder das Haupt erhoben, und blickt, 
feuchten Auges, ernst und ruhig bittend zu Parsifal auf.) 
PARSIFAL, 
Ich sah sie welken, die mir lachten : 
ob heut’ sie nach Erlésung schmachten ?— 
Auch deine Thriine ward zum Segensthaue ; 
du weinest—sieh ! es lacht die Aue. 
(Er kiisst sie sanft auf die Stirne.) 
(Fernes Glockengeliute, sehr allmihlig anschwellend. )* 


The spell of the curse is broken—dumb is the wild, pagan, 
devilish laugh—Kundry weeps—in the next scene, in the hall of 
the Graal, Kundry, with her gaze directed up towards him, sinks 
slowly before Parsifal to the ground, lifeless: she ts redeemed ! 

(To be continued. ) 





THE ANGEL MESSENGER.* 
(Impromptu for Music.) 


Close the curtains softly, shut the gold rays out ; 
Let a tender darkness fold the home about. 

She who formed the sunlight of tbat home lies now 
With the death snows gleaming on her gentle brow. 


Ay, shut out day’s brightness, lest it mock despair, 
Giving back Life’s seeming to that face most fair. 
While the loving kneeleth, moaning out to God 
How the lonely pathway cannot, can Nor be trod. 


Hush! a white form cometh thro’ the curtains drawn, 
Bends above the stricken, as o'er night the dawn ; 

Tells of life all deathless, Love for love did win, 
Then—she parts the foldings and lets the gold rays in. 


* Copyright. A So.prer’s DAUGHTER. 








* “ How beautiful the meads strike me to-day !—Though I have, indeed, 
met with wondrous flowers, which eagerly twined round me up to my head, 
I never saw the haums, the blossoms, and the flowers, so mild and gentle. 
Did ever everything, with snch childlike beauty, spread such fragrance, and 
speak to me with such loving affection ?—GuRNEMANZ, _ It is the magic of 
Good Friday, Sir!—Parsirat. Alas! That day of deepest woe! Ah! It 
seems to me that everything which blooms, breathes, lives, and lives again, 
should only grieve and weep.—GURNEMANZ. Thon see’st it is not so. It 
is the sinner’s repentant tears which with holy dew to-day besprinkle mead 
and plain; that caused them to flourish thus, Every creature now rejoices 
at the Redeemer's gracious trace, and would dedicate prayer to him, It is 
impossible to behold him on the Cross, so we look upwards to man whom He 
has redeemed. Man feels free from sin—anxiety and terror, pure and whole 
through God’s sacrifice of love; the haums and the flowers in the meads 
remark that to-day man’s foot does not tread them down, but, as God with 
heavenly patience has pity on him and suffered for him, man, also, in pious 
homage spares them and treads softly. Every creature is then thankful, 
everything which blooms and quickly dies, since Nature, freed from sin, 
to-day gains her day of innocence. (Kundry has again slowly raised her 
head, and, with moist eye, gazes, earnestly and quietly supplicating, up to 
Parsifal.)—Parsivat. I saw those fade that smiled on me; did they 
yearn to-day for redemption?—Thy tear, too, became a dew of blessing; thou 
weepest—see the meadow laughs. (He kisses her softly on the forehead, 
Distant bells, swelling very gradually louder.) 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 
(Correspondence.) 


Following the example set by the Théatre-Francais, the Grand- 
Opéra has resolved to see whether it cannot do without the claque, 
which is consequently abolished, at any rate for the present, Let 
us hope that the experiment may turn out satisfactorily, and that 
the chevaliers du lustre may, like the dodo, soon be extinct. Strange 
to say, their disappearance is not hailed with the unanimous appro- 
bation we might have expected. For instance, we find even in a 
paper of such high standing as Le Ménestrel the following obser- 
vations :— 

‘‘The suppression of the claque is a genuine coup d’état, which, 
as it strikes us, will not be very favourable to debuts and new works. 
The public of the Opera are too worldly, much too intent on seeing 
others and on being seen themselves, on talking, on coming in and 
going out during the progress of the performance, for the right of 
applauding to be abandoned to them exclusively. When claiming 
this liberty, did the public consider what duties it imposed on 
them? We dare not think so, and we shall return to the subject 
when experience has confirmed or invalidated our doubts.” 


Meanwhile, M. Bouhy has made trial of the new system, and had 
no cause to complain. He belonged, seven years ago, for a short 
time, to the Opera, to which he returned last Friday as Alphonse 
in La Favorita. He was heard as clearly as in days of yore at 
the old Théaitre-Lyrique, when that institution was lodged at 
the Théitre de la Gaité, thereby proving that large houses do not 
necessarily imply large, «.¢., strong voices, provided the vocalist 
be properly trained and knows how to turn his natural gifts to 
account. There was plenty of applause, and, being genuine, 
it was the more valuable. Mdlle Richard was the Léonore. 
The opera was followed by the ballet of Le Fandango, for the re- 
appearance of Mdlle Beaugrand. Polyeucte has been read to the 
orchestra, The dresses are all ready ; the scenery is nearly so ; 
and the management is waiting only for the return of Mdlle 
Krauss to begin the general rehearsals. The first performance 
is expected to take place about the 20th of August. The 
parts in M. Victoria Jonciéres’ Reine Berthe have been 
given out; the cast will include Mdiles Daram, Barbot, MM. 
Vergnet, and Gailhard.—At the Opéra-Comique, the new two-act 
comic opera, Pepita, words by MM. Nuitter and J. Delahaye, music 
by M. L. Delahaye, Jun., has at length been produced. The scene 
is laid at Gibraltar, where Don Quertinos, an inhabitant of that 
rocky town, possesses two nieces of unequal age: Pepita, who has 
numbered twenty summers, and Hermosa who has seen—well, 
very many more. All Gibraltar is madly in love with Pepita and 
would gladly make her its wife. Hermosa is not quite so much 
run after. To curry favour with the Uncle, nine admirers, all in 
the bull-fighting line, and, moreover, in that special branch of the 
profession which confers on them the appellation of “ Toreros,” 
supply him with all kinds of delicacies in the shape of hams and 
choice wines.* So pleased is he that he declares the younger niece 
shall not be married till the elder has preceded her to the hymeneal 
altar; the want of avidity displayed in taking Hermosa off his 
hands encourages him in the belief that, by adopting the above 
plan, his cellar and safe will long continue to be stocked by the 
“Toreros.” Pepita is in love with a midshipman in Her Majesty’s 
navy, Sir George Williams, who has made her an offer, but been 
politely shown the door by her Uncle. The latter, indeed, finds 
himself in a difficult position. The nine “Toreros” are growing 
impatient, and to pacify them he is obliged in secret to promise his 
niece formally to each one. Sir George, however, is not to be so 
easily baffled. He writes Pepita a note, proposing to run off with 
her to the house of is uncle, a British officer, also rejoicing in the 
name of Williams. Sir George throws the note in the balcony, 
in which he fancies he perceives Pepita, He is mistaken; it is 
Hermosa. The latter receives the note, and supposes it intended 
for herself. Pepita knows better, but says nothing. The upshot 
is that, when driven into a corner by the nine “Toreros,” he is 
about to have Pepita raffled for, Quertinos discovers that both she 
and Hermosa have disappeared. At the same time he learns that 
in all probability they have fled to the house of the elder 
Williams, where the younger Williams likewise resides. hither 
he proceeds, accompanied by a friendly Alcalde, and the nine 

Toreros,” more furious than ever. Williams, Sen., is taken by 
surprise, and pledges his word he knows nothing of the matter. 





Quertinos and his infuriated companions cannot deny credence to 
the parole of a British officer, particularly of one who con- 
siderately offers them something to drink. Two female servants 
bring in bottles and glasses. The Alcalde, carried away by his 
devotion to the sex, becomes rather attentive, in fact too pressing, 
with one of the Hebes, who deals him a box on the ear. This 
staggers him for a moment; but it causes him to scrutinize the 
venerable couple more nearly, and to discover that she who dealt 
the blow is Hermosa, and the other Pepita. There is now only 
one thing to be done, according to the Spanish law—which, 
of course, is valid at Gibraltar, because, if not, there would 
be an end of the plot—Sir George is bound to marry the lady 
with whom he has eloped. But he has eloped with two! Pro- 
vision is made in the Spanish code for this case also, if we can rely 
upon MM. Nuitter and J. Delahaye. The gay Lothario must 
marry the elder of the two damsels. Hermosa isa prey to a terrible 
struggle ; she is very loath that her age shall be known, and when 
Quertinos is on the point of reading her certificate of birth, which, 
by a curious coincidence, he has in his pocket, her vanity gets the 
better of her love. She snatches the obnoxious document from 
him and tears it into pieces. Pepita is not so particular; she 
boldly declares herself the elder and—marries Sir George. Here- 
upon the elder Williams declares that he will take Hermosa, for 
whom he entertains a sneaking kindness. Thus four people are 
made happy. Quertinos is less fortunate. The nine “ Toreros” 
insist that he shall reimburse them for the provisions lavished on 
him with an eye to the fair Pepita. What is he todo? If he 
satisfies their claims, he is a ruined man. So he does nothing and 

there is the end of a silly story.—M. Léon Delahaye, known by his 
pianoforte compositions, has furnished music which is about ona level 

with the libretto—no more. ‘To notice it in detail would be a cruel 

waste of unoffending ink. Enough that, it being more or less of an 

English piece, there is an air with chorus about “ Pudding,” which 

reminds us of Paul de Kock’s Lord Beef, in Ni jamais ni toujours. 

Mdlle Godefroy, a débutante, had an ungrateful task to fulfil in 

impersonating Hermosa, but passed through with credit. M. 

Nicot made an interesting Sir George; M. Fugere, an amusing 

Alcalde; M. Davoust, a sufficiently imbecile Quertinos; and M. 

Bernard, a highly respectable Williams, Sen.— Un Jour de Noces, 

by M. Deffés, and Suzanne, by M. Paladilhe, will be put in 
rehearsal immediately. M. Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis will 

shortly figure again in the bills—When the French version of 

Aida is produced, it will alternate with Le Capitaine Fracasse at 

the Théitre-Lyrique. There will then be a performance every 

evening, instead of only four times a week.—The next novelty at 

the Renaissance is to be La Camargo, music by M. Lecocq, with 

Mdile Zulina Bouffar in the principal part. 





LINES FOR ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS THEM.* 


Till this moment a rebel, I threw down my arms, 
Greet Love at first sight of Lily’s bright charms, 
Made proud and secure by such forces as these, 
You may now play the tyrant as soon as you please. 
But when innocence, beauty, and wit, all conspire, 
To betray, and engage, and inflame my desire, 
Why should I decline what I cannot avoid, 

And let pleasing hope by base fear be destroy'd ? 
There can be no danger in sweetness and youth, 
When love is secured by good nature and truth. 
On her beauty I’ll gaze and of pleasure complain, 
While ev’ry kind look adds a link to my chain. 

It is harder to keep than it is to surprise, 

But her wit leads in triumph the slave of her eyes. 
I gazed with the loss of my freedom before ; 

But listening for ever must serve and adore. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 





* Copyright. 








The Stadttheater of Frankfort-on-the-Maine has been burnt down. 
Nothing but the facade has been left standing. ; . 
‘It was the intention of the members of Mr Henry Leslie’s choir 
to give a concert in aid of the ‘‘English Orphanage and Mission 
Home,” founded by Miss Leigh in Paris, but the impossibility of 
obtaining a room sufficiently large for the purpose at so short a 
notice prevented them. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

ast week there were only repetitions at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
with changes in the cast of one or two operas. First, for example, 
Mdme Etelka Gerster took the place of Mdlle Marimon as Astri- 
fiammante in J/ Flauto Magico, and justified all the praises bestowed 
last year upon her facile execution of the two great and difficult 
airs, the last of which especially—“ Gli angui d’inferno ”—made a 
deep impression, with such extraordinary vigour and fluency was 
it delivered. Another instance was that of Miss Héléne Crosmond, 
who, Mdlle Caroline Salla being absent, was entrusted with the 
part of Queen Berengaria in Balfe’s opera, I/ Talismano, acquitting 
herself more than creditably. There was also the Trovatore, with 
Mdlle Pappenheim as Leonora; another performance of the irre- 
pressible Carmen; and ultimately, on Saturday, the immortal 
Fidelio, with Mdlle Pappenheim as the heroine. During the 
current week, second and last of the performances at reduced 
prices, we have had Faust (with Mdme Gerster); Carmen (with 
Miss Minnie Hauk) ; the Sonnambula (with Mdme Gerster) ; the 
Nozze di Figaro; and, yesterday evening, Carmen again. To- 
night we are promised Lucia and the second act of Dinorah, “ for 
the benefit ” of Mdme Gerster. 


—_——e—— 
WAIFEFS. 

Mad, Adelina Patti has gone to spend a short holiday in North 
Wales. We hope the nightingales will hear her sing; even they 
might take a lesson. 

Mdlle Caroline Salla has returned to Paris. 

Miss Minnie Hauk leaves England for the Continent to-morrow. 

The Théatre Guignol at Lyons has been utterly destroyed by fire. 

M. Léo Delibes’ Sylvia is in preparation at the National Theatre, 
Pesth. 

When people have high words they frequently employ low lan- 
guage. 

Signor F. Faccio has been elected member of the Paris Society of 
Composers, 

The first grand concert of the season at Baden-Baden took place 
on the 9th inst. 

Mdlle Marianne Brandt’s concert tour through the Prussian Rhine 
has been successful. 

The Theatre will appear at the end of next week as a monthly 
review and magazine. 

Mr Santley has returned from America, entirely, we are glad to 
say, restored to health. 

M. Vivien, the Belgian violinist, is engaged for twelve concerts in 
October, at Covent Garden. 

_ A young American lady, Miss Anna Bock, has made a favourable 
impression as pianist at Cologne. 

Sig. Giuseppe Devasini, composer of sacred music and several 
operas, died, on the 21st ult., in Cairo. 

Verdi’s Hrnani and Auber's Domino Noir, not often heard in 
Berlin, have been performed at Kroll’s. 

Before the end of the present year, the French normal diapason 
will be officially adopted throughout Russia. 

The municipality of Milan have recently adopted additional 
measures for protecting the Scala against fire. 

Sig. Campobello and Mdme Campobello-Sinico are in treaty with 
Mr Mapleson for his American operatic undertaking, 

Herr Andreas Seib, member of the Court of Accounts, and a 
well-known amateur violoncellist, died recently at Vienna, aged 73. 
Signor Ghilberti, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is engaged by Signor 
Ciampi from the 2nd of December next for St Petersburgh and 
Moscow. 

Mdme Spontini, widow of the celebrated composer, has had a fall, 
the result of which is a broken leg. At the advanced age of 88 
such an accident is grave. 

Sig. Schira has left for Milan, where he has been provided with a 
new operatic libretto, upon which he will immediately set to work 
at his temporary séjour on the Lake of Como. ' 

Professor Rokitanski, father of the well-known Viennese bass, 
who has sung on several occasions at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London, died recently. The Professor, Hungarian by birth, was 
one of the most eminent physicians in Austria. 





M. Riviére intends giving a series of Promenade Concerts (to 
follow those of Messrs Gatti) during the month of October, at 
Covent Garden Theatre. In November M. Riviere goes with his 
orchestra to Brighton, for the purpose of giving concerts in the 
Dome. 

The concluding day of the sale of the effects of Charles Mathews, 
by Messrs Robinson and Fisher, took place yesterday, at 59, 
Belgrave Road. Amongst the articles which have been under the 
hammer are a number of choice and decorative effects, including a 
bust of Charles Mathews the elder, by Joseph, 1822. The sale 
yesterday consisted chiefly of water-colour drawings, portraits, &c. 
Amongst these was a portrait of Charles Mathews when four years 
old, by De Wilde; Mdme Vestris, in Grist of the Mill ; a portrait of 
Charles Mathews, as George Rattleton, in The H' unch-bac ted Lover, 
the part in which he made his début at the Olympic in 1835. There 
were also sketches by Nicolle, Charles Mathews, Crowquill, 
Landseer, Theodore Hook, &c. A collection of 118 finished -water- 
colour drawings, portraits of Charles Mathews in the several 
characters in erhich he at various times appeared, realized 125 
guineas. A scrap book containing a number of sketches by well- 
known artists realized seventeen guineas, and another was knocked 
down for fourteen guineas. There was a good company present on 
each day, and the prices realized were generally high.—Standard. 
July 25. 





| ASLEEP ON THE SHORE.* 
(Impromptu for Music.) 


Lull’d in dreamless sleep on the shining strand, 
For her pillow a weed-wrapp’d stone, 

The young face white as the delicate hand, 
Thus she lies on the shore all lone. 

The calm of peace haloes the broad smooth brow, 
A smile lingers around the mouth, 

And the thick fair tresses have just the glow 
That the sanbeams wear in the South. 


Hath she lain thus long? Is in truth this sleep ? 
Bend above her, and scan the face! 

Ah! those sweet veil’d eyes nevermore shall weep: 
Death hath closed them, and swept all trace 

For ever away of the woe that prest 
Light from life with its maddening pain, 

Till the sea sang gently that heart to rest, 
Which now never shall mourn again. 

* Copyright. A So.pier’s DavGHTER. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«“«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MonrI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Brofessoree ia 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

E PETIT SOLFEGEK. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price $s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New ‘Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HammonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 
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DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before s inging or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quartet 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert... aa ia ‘ins a) aan 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” _... aes a id jas eit vow ails 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” ‘ed ea iP ia “is eee oe ae 
“CONSOLATION” ... ‘i ids a aaa sa oa see sg 
“A BLUMBER SONG”... aad Naa ee oss ‘ a ‘ce 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” ... ae pea Pe a “a a 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
66 . Al 
DAISIES WERE WAKING.” 
SONG. 
Words and Music by 
NORA BURNEY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“T A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (““INTORNO AL LAGO ”) 

4 (sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
8mith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


ee ;RANDFATHER'S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F. NEALE, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW NOCTURNE. 
“4 DIEU A LA VIE,” 


Composed by JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Nocturne, for the Pianoforte. 
Price 4s. Published by DuNncAN 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 
“(10M ’ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS MY LADY.”) 


J The English version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The Music by 
L.Bapta. Price 4s. London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


“0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE?” 
(SONG), 
With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. 
Composed by 
HENRY J. LUTGEN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
Just Published. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


GRANDE FANTAISIE DE BRAVOURE 
For the 
PIANOFORTE. 


BY RICARDO LINTER. 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 










A pet tomer & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ me e «es FS One. 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruur SvL- 
LIVAN’s Song”... = 4 °@*5 


SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Arruur Svut- 
LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... “ _ 

CLEOPATRA GALOP ... 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FANFARE POLKA _ .. par Pe re sas 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 
the day ... ode ea a aa Jaa Sa 

SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SULLIVAN’s 
popular Song. ‘‘One of the best waltzes ever 
written by the above favourite composer” ... omen Dee 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs fro 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata... ada $a ee 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP .. .. « 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILL . 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP .... ei 

SICILY QUADRILLE ... a - saa és 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES.. .. .. 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Air 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... aaa tas fi oe = ane 

COMO QUADRILLE. 0n Italian Airs 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 


— bo bo bo 
aoc eo 


morrow re ww NH wd vo 
eeereaseseeneeece 


m™ tS po to to wo 
2 Seco eo CSO 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert's Popular Dance Music for Piano 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Price 5s., paper; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM: 


A Collection of Forty of the most celebrated Soprano Songs extracted from the principal modern Operas ; all in the original 
keys (without abbreviation or alteration), with Italian words and an English adaptation. 


















As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work will be 
found indispensable. It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 






others equally famous :— 


























BARBIERE (IL) FREISCHUTZ (DER) OTELLO 

BALLO (UN) FIGLIA (LA) PURITANI (I) 
BEATRICE DI TENDA|FAVORITA (LA) ROBERTO 

DON GIOVANNI GAZZA LADRA (LA) | RIGOLETTO 
DINORAH no get nice SEMIRAMIDE 
ERNANI MOOR TROVATORE (IL) 
FIGARO LINDA DI CHAMOUNI| TRAVIATA (LA) 
FLAUTO MAGICO (IL)| NORMA VEPRES SICILIENNES 





Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 
seen. It will be most valuable to me and my professional pupils, by whom it will be 


universally adopted.” 





“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 
this kind, and has been so happily designed, and so admirably executed, that it merits 
—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.”—Illustrated Sporting and 


Dramatic News. 











LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


And all Musicsellers in Town and Country, 
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